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A Strong  Leader 


James  I.  McCord — fourth  president  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  churchmen  of  our  generation — died  on 
February  19,  1990.  Trustees,  students,  faculty,  administration,  alumni,  and 
friends  of  the  Seminary  join  the  members  of  the  McCord  family  in  mourn- 
ing his  death  and  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  his  strong  leadership. 

In  this  commemorative  issue  we  include  the  meditation  of  President 
Thomas  W.  Gillespie  given  at  the  memorial  service  for  Dr.  McCord  in 
Miller  Chapel,  which  succeeds  in  capturing  the  vigor,  faith,  vision,  and  hu- 
manity of  this  extraordinary  theological  educator.  We  also  include  a poi- 
gnant personal  recollection  of  “Big  Jim,”  written  by  an  alumnus  of  the  Sem- 
inary, Arthur  Fogartie.  Following  these  memorials  is  a brief  excerpt  of  an 
Easter  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  McCord  in  1976  that  will  remind  readers  of 
the  direct  and  robust  quality  of  his  many  lectures  and  sermons. 

The  remainder  of  this  issue  contains  sermons  by  faculty,  trustees,  and 
guest  preachers  at  the  Seminary.  When  these  sermons  were  being  collected, 
we  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  they  would  become  part  of  a memorial  for 
President  McCord.  But  it  seems  to  us  entirely  fitting  to  offer  a tribute  in  this 
form.  James  I.  McCord  stood  proudly  in  the  Reformed  tradition  that  boldly 
insists  that  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  is  an  indispensable  mark 
of  the  church.  He  saw  the  preparation  of  women  and  men  for  informed  and 
responsible  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  one  of  the  principal 
tasks  of  a Reformed  seminary.  He  himself  preached  often  and  gladly  in 
churches  throughout  the  United  States  and  around  the  world. 

We  therefore  dedicate  this  issue  to  the  memory  not  only  of  an  ecumenical 
leader  and  a former  president  of  Princeton  Seminary  but  “a  preacher’s 
preacher,”  a mentor,  counselor,  and  friend  of  countless  ministers  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

Daniel  L.  Migliore 
Editor 


James  I.  McCord 
1919- 1990 


A Memorial  Tribute  to  Thls. serm°n  was preached  at  the  memorial 

service  for  r resident  McCord  held  in 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Miller  Chapel  on  February  24,  1990. 

James  Iley  McCord 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 

Ten  days  before  his  death  Dr.  McCord  called  me  to  his  bedside  in  the 
Princeton  Medical  Center.  Ever  the  effective  administrator  who  leaves 
nothing  to  chance,  he  made  known  his  desires  regarding  his  funeral  and 
memorial  service.  He  was  typically  specific  regarding  time,  place,  and  par- 
ticipants. The  hymns  were  designated  and  the  scripture  readings  selected. 
No  choral  music  was  to  be  included  because  that  would  be  ostentatious.  For 
the  same  reason  there  was  to  be  no  reception.  (So  please  understand  that 
when  we  assemble  in  the  Main  Lounge  of  the  MacKay  Center  following  the 
benediction,  we  are  merely  milling  around  over  refreshments  and  not  hav- 
ing a reception.)  This  service  thus  represents  to  us  the  final  earthly  witness 
of  James  Iley  McCord  to  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  only  part  that  he  left  unspecified  was  this  memorial  meditation,  al- 
though he  did  suggest  to  me  an  appropriate  text:  “But  thanks  be  to  God, 
who  gives  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (I  Cor.  15:57). 

These  words  of  apostolic  acclamation  temper  our  natural  inclination  on 
this  occasion  to  speak  of  Dr.  McCord  solely  in  terms  of  his  victories,  which 
were  many.  For  this  scripture  affirms  our  evangelical  confession  that  in 
death  we  do  not  offer  to  God  our  trophies  but  rather  receive  with  gratitude 
God’s  gift  of  resurrection  life.  Further,  this  Pauline  text  attests  to  the  central 
Reformation  theme  that  declares  our  lives  justified  not  by  human  achieve- 
ment but  by  divine  grace.  The  ultimate  victory  of  life  over  death  is  given 
freely  and  can  be  received  only  with  gratitude.  “Thanks  be  to  God,  who 
gives  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Such  gratitude,  however,  includes  those  who  have  died  in  the  assurance 
of  God’s  promise.  It  is  both  possible  and  permissible  to  speak  of  them  with 
thanksgiving  because  we  remember  them  not  only  in  the  light  of  their  story 
but  also  in  the  light  of  their  destiny.  Which  is  to  say  that  we  remember  them 
as  those  whom  God  loves,  forgives,  justifies,  and  raises  from  the  dead.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  our  text  invites  and  encourages  us  to  remember  with 
thanksgiving  the  extraordinary  life  and  ministry  of  James  Iley  McCord. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament,  entitled  Jesus 
Through  Many  Eyes,  Bishop  Stephen  Neill  reminds  us  that: 
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When  a person  of  eminence  appears,  no  individual  will  be  able  to  ap- 
prehend that  person  totally.  One  observer  will  see  one  aspect,  another 
observer  a different  aspect;  and  even  the  collection  of  their  observations 
will  not  give  us  the  whole  person. 

The  reason  for  this,  he  explains,  is  quite  simple.  “No  one  can  ever  know 
another  individual  completely.”' 

Our  memories  of  Dr.  McCord  are  thus  qualified  by  this  human  limita- 
tion. Whether  we  knew  him  in  the  context  of  his  family,  or  the  academy,  or 
the  church  and  its  councils,  or  the  community,  such  knowledge  may  be 
personal,  but  it  is  also  partial.  My  guess  is  that  most  of  us  here  this  morning 
could  tell  our  favorite  Jim  McCord  story  involving  an  episode  or  an  anec- 
dote that  would  bring  smiles  to  our  lips  and,  perhaps,  tears  to  our  eyes.  But 
there  are  also  memories  of  him  that  we  share  in  common,  and  these  will 
perhaps  suffice  in  spite  of  their  limitations. 

Dr.  McCord  often  warned  us,  however,  against  confusing  the  obvious 
and  the  dubious.  What  he  meant  is  that  we  are  ever  in  danger  of  viewing 
the  obvious  as  the  most  important  when,  in  reality,  the  obvious  may  be  of 
dubious  significance.  If  we  apply  that  to  our  common  memories  of  him, 
something  like  the  following  emerges. 

Consider,  for  example,  our  common  memory  of  the  power  of  his  persona. 
Ashbel  Green  once  said  of  John  Witherspoon  that  he  had  “more  of  the 
quality  called  presence — a quality  powerfully  felt,  but  not  to  be  described — 
than  any  other  individual”  he  had  ever  met,  the  one  exception  being  George 
Washington.1 2  Anyone  who  ever  met  Jim  McCord  knows  what  Ashbel 
Green  had  in  mind.  For  he  often  seemed  “larger  than  life.”  When  he  en- 
tered a room,  he  filled  it  psychologically.  Yet,  as  a mutual  friend  recently 
observed,  in  doing  so  he  always  left  room  for  you. 

It  was  this  indescribable  but  powerful  quality  of  his  that  commanded 
instant  respect  and  made  it  impossible  to  be  unduly  familiar  with  him.  Many 
found  it  difficult  even  to  call  him  by  his  first  name.  When  we  returned  to 
the  campus  for  the  twentieth  reunion  of  the  Class  of  1954,  Dr.  McCord 
presided  as  usual  at  the  alumni/ae  luncheon  in  the  Campus  Center.  As  part 
of  the  program,  he  introduced  the  president  of  the  senior  class  and  invited 
him  to  speak  briefly.  Being  something  of  a comic,  the  young  man  said  to  us. 


1 Stephen  Neill,  Jesus  Through  Many  Eyes:  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1976),  p.  3. 

2 Mark  A.  Noll,  Princeton  and  the  Republic  1768-1822  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1989),  p.  29. 
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“Tomorrow  we  graduate,  and  when  it  is  over  the  first  thing  I am  going  to 
do  is  walk  up  to  Dr.  McCord  and  call  him  by  his  first  name — Doctor." 

His  powerful  presence  was  certainly  obvious,  but  it  was  also  deceptive. 
For  beneath  it  there  was  a pastor’s  heart  filled  with  compassion  and  mag- 
nanimity. Not  everyone  knew  him  in  this  role,  but  this  Chapel  is  filled  today 
with  memories  of  his  pastoral  ministry.  When  a faculty  member  suffered  a 
heart  attack,  Jim  was  there  for  the  family.  When  a student  was  hurt  in  an 
accident,  he  was  the  first  to  reach  the  hospital.  Although  he  claimed  to  have 
little  confidence  in  psychology,  he  was  himself  a wise  counselor.  One  person 
told  me  that  Dr.  McCord  was  the  best  therapist  he  had  ever  known. 

His  pastoral  heart,  moreover,  was  informed  by  his  profound  respect  for 
the  ordained  ministry  of  the  church.  He  once  said  to  me,  “The  pastoral 
office  is  the  first  office  in  the  church.”  He  demonstrated  that  conviction  by 
shepherding  not  only  the  various  constituencies  of  the  Seminary  community 
but  also  its  graduates.  Dr.  McCord  was  not  only  a preacher’s  preacher,  he 
was  also  a pastor’s  pastor.  Only  God  knows  how  many  troubled  ministers 
and  professors  he  helped  rescue  in  one  way  or  another  over  the  years. 

Even  his  many  trips  into  eastern  Europe  were  pastorally  motivated.  To- 
day we  stand  in  amazement  before  the  demolished  Berlin  Wall  and  the  so- 
called  Iron  Curtain  between  East  and  West  that  it  represented.  But  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Cold  War,  Jim  McCord  made  it  a matter  of  personal 
mission  to  establish  and  nurture  relationships  with  the  leaders  of  the 
churches  in  Hungary,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  He  was  de- 
termined to  reach  across  political  and  ideological  barriers  to  affirm  the  unity 
of  Christ’s  church  and  to  offer  encouragement  to  God’s  people  living  the 
faith  under  difficult  circumstances.  In  this  regard,  he  was  more  like  a 
rancher  in  his  native  Texas  than  a shepherd  on  the  Judean  hillside,  for  his 
pastorate  was  ecumenical  and  international  in  scope. 

So  let  us  remember  him  this  morning  for  the  obvious  gifts  of  personal 
strength  that  he  enjoyed,  but  let  us  remember  him  also  as  the  pastoral  me- 
diator of  God’s  grace  to  unknown  numbers  of  people  both  here  and  across 
the  world. 

Consider  also  his  obvious  achievements  as  an  educator  and  academic  ad- 
ministrator. Rooted  as  he  was  so  deeply  in  the  Reformed  tradition  with  its 
historic  commitment  to  a learned  ministry,  Jim  McCord  devoted  his  voca- 
tional life  to  the  task  of  theological  education.  His  fifteen  years  as  Dean  at 
Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  and  his  twenty-four  years  as 
President  here  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  were  devoted  to  excel- 
lence in  this  educational  task  of  the  church. 
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Of  all  his  activities  and  achievements,  Jim  was  the  proudest  of  his  presi- 
dency of  the  Seminary.  That  Thursday  night  in  the  hospital  he  told  me  that 
the  epitaph  on  his  gravestone  was  to  read,  “Fourth  President  of  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.”  In  every  other  respect  it  was  to  be  like  that  of 
his  wife.  “You  know,”  he  added,  “Hazel  has  a violin  on  hers.”  I winked  at 
him  and  said,  “Well,  we  will  put  a harp  on  yours.”  At  which  he  gave  me 
that  well-known  McCord  look  that  declared,  “Don’t  you  dare.” 

What  Dr.  McCord  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  Seminary  will  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  by  all  associated  with  it.  When  the  history  of  the 
McCord  presidency  is  written,  the  record  will  show  that  he  added  to  a 
world-class  faculty,  increased  the  endowment  sixtyfold,  enhanced  the  col- 
lection of  Speer  Library,  pioneered  in  the  field  of  continuing  education, 
transformed  field  work  into  field  education,  made  it  possible  for  interna- 
tional students  to  study  here  from  across  the  world,  and  renovated  the  dor- 
mitories. All  of  that  is  the  obvious. 

But  the  perceptive  historian  will  also  record  the  decisive  and  effective 
leadership  of  Dr.  McCord  during  the  social  and  political  turmoil  that  char- 
acterized almost  two  decades  of  his  tenure  in  office.  It  is  easy  to  forget  the 
winds  that  blew  writh  gale  force  across  this  campus  during  those  years.  Now 
it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  hear  graduates,  some  who  return  wearing  high 
heels  and  others  three-piece  suits,  tell  of  the  day  they  locked  the  trustees  in 
the  Board  Room  because  of  the  invasion  of  Cambodia.  But  it  was  not  hu- 
morous then.  It  was  a time  of  institutional  confusion  in  academia,  a time 
when  many  presidents  measured  their  tenure  in  terms  of  months  rather 
than  years.  Yet  throughout  that  tumultuous  period  Jim  McCord  not  only 
stayed  in  the  saddle  but  rode  tall  while  doing  so. 

He  knew  how  to  bend,  but  he  refused  to  break.  On  one  occasion  he  said 
to  me,  “I  gave  in  on  everything  that  did  not  matter,  and  on  nothing  that 
mattered.”  What  mattered  to  him  was  the  academic  integrity  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  we  will  be  forever  grateful  to  him  that  he  preserved  it.  As  Dr. 
Hugh  Thompson  Kerr  put  it  in  a beautiful  Memorial  Minute  read  to  and 
adopted  by  the  faculty  this  past  Wednesday,  “He  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.” 

So  in  remembering  with  gratitude  all  of  the  obvious  things  he  did  for 
Princeton  Seminary  as  its  fourth  president,  let  us  also  remember  that  his 
strong  leadership  saved  the  institution  from  the  kinds  of  mistakes  others 
made  during  that  time  and  from  which  they  have  yet  to  recover. 

Consider  further  the  obvious  achievements  of  Dr.  McCord  as  a theolo- 
gian of  the  church.  Both  at  Austin  and  at  Princeton  he  held  a faculty  post 
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as  Professor  of  Theology.  It  was  clear  to  all  who  knew  his  fertile  mind  that 
he  could  have  written  many  important  volumes  in  his  chosen  field.  But  he 
chose  to  do  his  publishing  through  his  faculty  by  encouraging  them  in  their 
efforts  and  making  it  possible  for  them  to  do  their  research. 

Dr.  McCord  had  a perspective  on  theology  that  enabled  him  to  distin- 
guish between  fads,  trends,  and  movements.  He  refused  to  be  sidetracked 
by  such  episodic  novelties  as  the  so-called  “Death  of  God”  theology.  He  had 
an  eye  for  the  horizon  that  preserved  his  equilibrium  amidst  the  storms. 
Even  when  he  was  compelled  to  announce  to  the  alumni/ae  that  “theology 
is  in  shambles,”  his  candor  was  undergirded  by  the  conviction  that  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  does  not  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  theology.  Yet  he 
never  gave  up  on  the  theological  task.  He  was  always  pushing  the  discipline 
toward  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

Out  of  this  driving  passion  emerged  first  the  concept,  then  the  plans,  and 
finally  the  reality  of  the  Center  of  Theological  Inquiry.  Reformed  theolo- 
gian that  he  was,  Jim  McCord  believed  in  both  the  goodness  and  the  intel- 
ligibility of  God’s  creation.  He  refused  to  accept  the  marginal  existence  as- 
signed to  theology  by  the  sciences  and  disciplines  represented  in  the 
university.  The  truth,  he  believed,  is  ultimately  of  a piece  because  reality  is 
grounded  in  the  unity  of  God.  The  task  of  the  Center,  as  he  envisioned  it, 
was  to  encourage  interdisciplinary  research  and  the  cultural  engagement  of 
theology.  For  this  vision  he  was  awarded  the  prestigious  Templeton  Prize 
for  Progress  in  Religion  in  1988.  Again  the  obvious. 

Theology  for  him,  however,  was  more  than  an  intellectual  exercise  and 
an  academic  game.  Serious  theology,  he  believed,  has  to  do  with  the  logos  of 
theos,  the  Word  of  God  that  calls  us  to  obedient  faith  and  faithful  obedience 
amid  the  realities  of  our  existence.  Serious  theologians  stand  in  personal 
relationship  to  this  God  and  struggle  not  only  to  understand  God  but  to 
trust  him.  Serious  theologians  also  pray.  Dr.  McCord  was  such  a serious 
theologian.  This  was  especially  true  during  the  years  following  the  death  of 
his  wife.  Although  he  was  an  exceedingly  private  person,  anyone  close  to 
him  at  all  during  that  period  recognized  that  he  was  living  in  spiritual  ag- 
ony. He  told  me  one  day  that  he  was  grateful  for  the  Psalms  because  they 
gave  him  permission  to  cry  out  against  God.  Some  have  intimated  that  his 
struggle  was  a sign  of  weakness.  Well,  if  pain  and  disappointment  and  in- 
comprehension of  the  mysterious  ways  of  God  are  signs  of  weakness,  so  be 
it.  But  I prefer  to  understand  his  struggle  as  a sign  of  the  vulnerability  of 
love  as  evidenced  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  final  verdict  on  his  serious 
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theological  struggle  is  the  text  he  suggested  for  this  meditation:  “But  thanks 
be  to  God  who  gives  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

So  let  us  remember  Jim  McCord  this  morning  for  the  obvious  contribu- 
tions he  made  to  the  theological  task  of  the  church,  but  let  us  also  remember 
with  gratitude  the  naked  honesty  of  his  struggle  to  be  a theologian  who 
believes. 

One  final  obvious  remembrance  of  Dr.  McCord  needs  to  be  mentioned, 
and  that  is  the  time  and  energy  that  he  devoted  to  both  the  mission  and  the 
unity  of  the  church.  He  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church’s  Council  of  Theological  Seminaries  and  its  representative  to  the 
Mission  Council  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  served  as  the  president  of 
both  the  Association  of  Theological  Schools  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed Churches.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Consultation  On 
Church  Union,  and  he  served  with  distinction  on  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
missions of  both  the  National  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Beneath  this  obvious  service  to  the  worldwide  Christian  community, 
however,  there  was  a profound  commitment  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  its  local  reality.  It  was  not  an  uncritical  commitment.  Like  many  of  us, 
Jim  McCord  had  a love-hate  relationship  with  the  church.  He  was  painfully 
aware  of  its  weaknesses  and  failures.  A pastor  told  me  just  this  past  week  of 
coming  to  Dr.  McCord  during  a very  painful  time  of  ministry,  a time  in 
which  the  church  seemed  to  be  filled  with  darkness  rather  than  light.  As 
they  talked,  this  young  minister  said,  “The  trouble  with  the  church  is  that 
it  is  so  . . . , so  . . .”  “So  human ,”  he  interjected,  “like  you  and  me.”  He  was 
aware  of  the  church’s  warts  and  weary  of  its  bureaucratic  preoccupations. 
Yet  he  loved  the  church,  because  he  believed  Christ  loves  the  church  and 
ever  calls  it  to  be  the  medium  of  his  redeeming  love  in  and  for  the  world. 
Looking  back  on  those  years  when  the  savants  were  declaring  the  church 
moribund  and  passe,  when  seminaries  were  being  derided  for  preparing 
people  for  ministry  in  an  institution  that  would  not  survive  the  next  decade, 
Dr.  McCord  once  declared,  “Princeton  Seminary  bet  on  the  church — and 
won.”  That  is  true,  but  it  was  Jim  McCord  who  placed  the  bet. 

So  let  us  remember  him  this  morning  for  the  obvious  churchman  that  he 
was,  but  let  us  also  remember  him  for  his  love  of  the  church  at  its  grass  roots 
and  for  his  refusal  to  give  up  on  the  church  in  a time  when  it  was  popular 
so  to  do. 

Permit  me  now  a brief  concluding  word  of  gratitude  to  the  McCord  fam- 
ily. We  have  been  indulging  ourselves  in  memories  of  a man  we  knew  as  a 
friend  and  colleague,  an  educator  and  administrator,  a theologian  and 
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churchman.  This  man  was  to  you,  however,  a brother,  a father,  a father-in- 
law,  and  a grandfather.  I need  to  say  to  you  that  we  are  well  aware  that  no 
man  gives  himself  to  the  service  of  others  in  the  way  your  loved  one  did 
without  paying  a price.  And  that  price  is  inevitably  paid  also  by  his  family. 
Dr.  McCord  knew  that,  too.  When  I succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  the 
president  here,  he  told  me  that  he  would  never  give  me  any  advice  that  I 
did  not  request.  And  he  was  true  to  his  word — at  least  so  far  as  the  Semi- 
nary is  concerned.  But  he  often  gave  me  unsolicited  counsel  regarding  my 
family  responsibilities  while  undertaking  this  task.  His  message  was  clear, 
“Do  not  make  the  mistakes  that  I have  made.”  Yet  without  his  having  made 
the  sacrifices  that  he  in  fact  made,  he  could  not  have  been  who  he  was  to  so 
many  of  us.  So  to  you  I say,  in  behalf  of  all  here  and  all  across  the  world 
who  wish  they  could  have  been  here  today,  thank  you  for  sharing  James  I. 
McCord  with  us. 

Above  all,  however,  “Thanks  be  to  God,  who  gives  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 


James  I.  McCord: 

A Different  Perspective 

by  Arthur  F.  Fogartie 


Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
j Asheville , N.C.,  Arthur  F.  Fogartie  re- 
ceived his  M.Div.  from  Princeton  Semi- 
nary in  1978. 


problem  with  Jim  McCord  is  he  knows  all  the  answers,”  my  Mom 
JL  used  to  say.  But  she  wasn’t  finished.  “What  he  doesn’t  know,  he  makes 
up.  And  you  can  never  tell  the  difference.” 

The  comment  sprang  from  love — love,  and,  I suspect,  a goodly  amount 
of  awe.  Dean  McCord — that’s  how  he  was  most  commonly  known  around 
our  house  inasmuch  as  he’d  held  the  position  of  Dean  and  Professor  of  The- 
ology at  Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  when  my  folks  met  him 
in  the  forties — the  Dean  struck  an  imposing  figure:  solidly  rotund;  five 
o’clock  shadow  just  after  lunch;  and  a voice  like  thunder. 

Quick  witted  and  unyielding  in  certain  philosophical  approaches,  he  si- 
multaneously engendered  affection  and  fear. 

“Dean,  why  spend  all  this  time  on  theological  abstractions?  These  men 
are  training  for  churches.  Why  don’t  you  teach  them  something  practical?” 
Then,  the  roar,  “What  would  you  have  them  learn,  Ruth  Ann?  Mimeo- 
graphing?” 

Ever  the  teacher.  Ever  the  philosopher.  Ever  the  dogmatist.  Big  Jim 
McCord. 


# # # # # 


I’m  not  sure  at  what  age  I finally  figured  out  his  first  name  wasn’t  “Big,” 
but  even  after  the  discovery,  that’s  pretty  much  how  we  thought  of  him — 
at  least  behind  his  back. 

He  appeared  in  our  Charlotte  home  regularly.  Others  stayed  downtown: 
Trueblood,  Redhead,  Murdo  McDonald,  E.  Power  Biggs.  But  whenever  Big 
Jim  visited,  he  occupied  the  front  bedroom  of  the  manse;  not  because  he 
insisted  but  because  we  would  not  have  had  it  any  other  way. 

Perhaps  I saw  a side  few  others  know:  playful,  laughing,  always  willing 
to  watch  a neighborhood  ball  game.  He  even  picked  up  a glove  from  time 
to  time,  and  stepped  to  the  initial  sack.  There  he  stood — the  colossus — the 
only  man  ever  to  displace  my  father  from  first  base  at  APTS. 

He  played  with  cunning.  During  a Faculty/Married  Student  vs.  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Student  baseball  game,  McCord  lured  a gullible  base  runner 
off  the  bag  by  thundering,  “That’s  three  outs!”  when,  in  fact,  only  two  outs 
had  been  made.  When  the  unsuspecting  opponent  wandered  towards  the 
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sidelines,  McCord  tagged  him  with  the  ball  he’d  hidden  in  his  mitt  and 
announced,  “Now  it  is  three.  Batter  up!” 

Tradition  holds  the  embarrassed  Longhorn  could  not  move,  so  shocked 
was  he  by  the  prevarication  of  the  Dean  of  the  Seminary. 

* # # # # 


I never  saw  McCord  compete  in  baseball,  but  I routinely  endured  his 
murderous  attempts  at  golf.  Perhaps  he  felt  compelled  by  our  denomina- 
tion’s Scottish  heritage  to  assault  the  game,  but  when  McCord  strode  the 
links,  the  ghosts  of  the  greats  hid  their  faces. 

“These  are  for  you!”  His  way  of  presenting  me  with  a new  sleeve  of 
Titleist  balls  he  knew  I couldn’t  afford  on  my  own.  They  also  served  as  an 
apology  for  the  upcoming  eighteen  holes  of  his  left-handed,  two-iron  slash- 
ing he  was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  those  assembled. 

“Arthur,  you’re  too  proud,”  he  would  say  as  he  flipped  another  ball  to 
me.  “If  you  walked  with  your  head  bowed  and  your  back  bent,  you’d  find 
more  golf  balls.  Then  again,  maybe  it  has  something  to  do  with  your  prox- 
imity to  the  fairway  and  mine  to  the  woods.” 

Off  he’d  wander,  more  often  than  not  to  some  obscure  part  of  the  course 
where  elephants  go  to  die.  But  he  never  quit.  He  never  picked  up.  Well,  he 
did  once. 

I stood  on  the  eighteenth  tee  ready  to  shoot  my  best  score  ever.  I needed 
a three  on  the  last  hole. 

“Go  ahead  and  play,”  he  said.  “My  hacking  will  hold  you  up  and  break 
your  rhythm.  I’ll  keep  score.” 

I made  the  three — still  have  the  score  card  with  his  name  and  his  seven- 
teen scores. 


* * # # # 

I came  to  Princeton  because  of  McCord.  Yeah,  yeah,  all  the  big  names  in 
all  the  other  departments  made  the  seminary  prestigious,  but  one  name 
dominated  them  all:  McCord. 

Only  once  during  my  stay  did  I have  the  chance  to  take  a course  he 
taught:  “The  Church,  the  World,  and  the  Sacraments  in  Ecumenical  Per- 
spective.” In  other  words,  McCord  on  everything. 

Oh,  it  was  fine.  No,  I can’t  remember  any  specific  lectures,  but  I sat  in 
the  Presence— “the  man  who  made  Austin  Seminary  read.”  Could  he  ever. 
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To  stand  for  very  long  in  his  field  was  to  read.  I never  saw  the  man — 
never — in  his  study,  my  dorm  room,  the  Springdale  parlor,  around  the  cam- 
pus, on  the  links,  without  the  inevitable  question  arising:  “What  are  you 
reading?” 

I still  treasure  the  copy  of  Taylor’s  The  Go  Between  God  he  presented  me. 
Actually,  he  handed  it  to  me  and  commanded  me  to  absorb  it.  And  I read 
Dostoyevsky’s  The  Brothers  Karamazov  because  of  him.  After  all,  I heard 
McCord's  sermon  “Hiding  From  God”  at  least  three  times,  and  on  every 
occasion  he  mentioned  “The  Legend  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor.”  I figured 
anything  so  meaningful  to  him  must  hold  some  value. 

Whenever  I sat  in  his  class,  I considered  “The  Paper.”  Legend  held  the 
semester  paper  had  to  consist  of  at  least  ioo  pages  and  rival  the  depth  of 
Barth  to  receive  a “C.”  In  reality,  the  requirement  did  not  even  approximate 
the  myth.  But  “The  Paper”  afforded  me  a few  sleepless  nights. 

# * # * # 


So  many  tales.  So  little  time. 

So  little  time — an  interesting  phrase  to  attach  to  McCord.  Did  you  ever 
notice  how  he  hurried? 

His  calendar  must  have  looked  like  the  federal  budget.  Everyone  wanted 
“just  a moment,”  or  “five  minutes  of  your  day.”  And  about  everyone  got 
what  they  needed.  Of  course,  when  McCord  traversed  the  campus,  it  ap- 
peared he  would  walk  through  walls  rather  than  around  them. 

And,  you  have  not  lived,  or  come  as  close  to  dying,  unless  you  have  driven 
with  McCord. 

We  had  an  appointment  about  something.  I don’t  remember  what,  the 
sheer  terror  erased  my  memory.  Anyway,  McCord  had  to  leave  town.  True 
to  his  word,  he  suggested  we  talk  on  the  way  to  the  airport.  I figured  I 
would  chauffeur. 

Declining  my  offer  to  drive,  he  slid  behind  the  wheel,  checked  with  Mis- 
sion Control  in  Houston,  and  off  we  went.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Philly 
airport  some  thirty  minutes  later , I hugged  the  earth. 

# # # * # 

I could  go  on.  The  man  provides  a wealth  of  stories.  Yet  McCord  con- 
sisted of  more  than  words  and  books,  instructions  and  commands.  I found 
in  him  a gracious,  caring  individual. 
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And,  as  long  as  I live,  my  most  poignant  memory  will  be  that  typically 
miserable  New  Jersey  day  in  February  when  I sat  in  his  study  and  informed 
him  my  mother  was  dying  of  cancer.  He  sat  quietly  lor  a while,  and  stared 
at  the  wall  all  the  time  remembering  a slip  of  a young  woman  who  lived  in 
the  guest  cottage  behind  the  Dean’s  home  in  Austin. 

Then  McCord — the  rock  on  which  at  least  a portion  of  the  church 
stood — cried.  Great,  unapologetic  tears  of  grief  and  sympathy  lor  the 
mother  of  the  son  of  an  old  friend  and  former  student. 

He  called  Dad  that  afternoon — to  express  love  and  concern.  And  he 
called  me,  too.  “Whatever  you  need,”  is  about  all  I remember.  I think  it  was 
about  all  he  could  say. 


# # # # # 

The  man  had  his  faults  and  his  fissures.  To  know  McCord  was  to  under- 
stand not  only  his  strength  but  also  his  frailty — not  only  his  power  but  also 
his  humanity. 

He  is  gone  now — to  a place  we  hardly  understand. 

He’s  shaken  Gehrig’s  hand;  he’s  argued  with  Calvin;  he’s  been  reunited 
with  his  beloved  Hazel;  and  he  has  met  One  who  really  does  know  all  the 
answers. 

McCord  still  hurries  across  heaven’s  campus,  and  his  voice  occasionally 
shakes  the  Pearly  Gates.  But  he  lives  in  peace. 

Big  Jim  is  at  home. 

Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant.  You  have  been  faithful  over  little,  I 

will  set  you  over  much.  Enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Master. 


Easter  as  Hope  During  the  Easter  season  of  1976— the 

* year  of  the  national  bicentennial  celebra- 

by  James  I.  McCord  tion — Dr.  McCord  was  invited  to  preach 

on  " The  Protestant  Hour."  The  following 
is  an  excerpt  from  that  sermon. 

The  meaning  of  history  is  justification  by  faith  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  Is 
this  not  true  of  our  lives  as  persons?  Being  a Christian  means  that  our 
past  with  all  its  burdens  is  canceled  when  our  sin  is  forgiven,  and  that  God 
opens  up  a new  future  filled  with  fresh  possibilities  for  us  when  he  justifies 
us  by  faith.  We  know  the  experience  of  being  freed  through  God’s  redeem- 
ing grace.  It  happens  to  us  again  and  again  when  we  confess  and  are  for- 
given. 

This  same  redemptive  possibility  runs  throughout  human  existence.  God 
is  able  to  overcome  our  mistakes  and  to  create  new  opportunities  for  build- 
ing a world  that  is  just  and  humane,  more  in  accord  with  his  intention  for 
his  people,  and  fit  for  human  habitation. 

Easter  is  the  guarantee  of  all  of  this.  It  has  meaning  for  persons  and  for 
nations.  The  Easter  event  began  when  the  Word  became  flesh,  when  God 
and  man  were  united  forever  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  this  act  God  took  our 
future  upon  himself,  and  at  Easter  life  triumphed  over  death  for  all  eternity. 

The  celebration  of  Easter  should  really  begin  at  midnight  as  it  used  to  be 
observed  by  the  Orthodox  in  Old  Russia.  In  St.  Petersburg,  for  example,  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac  would  be  filled  by  the  faithful  awaiting  in  total  dark- 
ness the  stroke  of  midnight.  Then  the  guns  from  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  would  boom  out.  The  great  doors  of  the  Cathedral  would  be 
thrown  open;  candles  would  be  lit;  and  the  choir  would  enter  singing  the 
Easter  anthem. 

Easter  is  that  dramatic.  It  represents  the  triumph  of  light  over  darkness, 
freedom  over  bondage,  hope  over  despair,  life  over  death.  It  is  the  miracle 
of  grace  that  enables  us  to  rise  above  the  perils  of  today  and  to  become 
witnesses  and  partners  in  God’s  work  of  making  all  things  new. 

When  St.  Paul  completed  his  great  statement  on  the  resurrection  in 
I Corinthians  he  included  a doxology:  “But  thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  However,  he  did  not  stop 
here.  In  the  light  of  the  resurrection  every  human  being  is  set  free  to  serve 
the  living  God.  So  St.  Paul  concluded,  “Therefore,  my  beloved  brothers  and 
sisters,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  for  as  much  as  you  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.” 


Between  Friends 

by  Earl  F.  Palmer 


Earl  F.  Palmer  is  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Berkeley,  California 
and  serves  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Princeton  Seminary.  An  alumnus  of  the 
Seminary  (B.D.,  1956),  he  is  the  author  of 
several  booths  including  Old  Law  New 
Life:  The  Ten  Commandments  and 
New  Testament  Faith. 


Text:  John  15:12-17 

I once  spent  a week  in  the  jungle-covered  mountains  near  the  central  Phil- 
ippine city  of  Cebu.  I was  there  as  a retreat  speaker  with  several  Christian 
students  who  were  active  in  the  InterVarsity  Christian  Fellowship  of  the 
Philippines.  A few  of  the  leaders  of  this  conference  and  I arrived  from  Ma- 
nila a day  early  in  order  to  travel  up  to  the  camp  where  the  week-long 
retreat  was  to  take  place  so  that  we  could  organize  ourselves  before  the  main 
group  of  students  arrived. 

The  camp  turned  out  to  be  beautifully  perched  on  a high  embankment 
above  a deep  tropical  river  valley.  But  the  overland  route  to  this  site  that  the 
students  called  the  Kawayan  (bamboo)  campus  proved  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  four-hour  drive  that  I have  ever  experienced.  When  we 
were  met  at  the  airport,  a local  IVCF  student  leader  who  knew  the  terrain 
very  well  had  written  an  elaborate  set  of  directions  on  a hand-drawn  map 
for  our  group  to  use  for  the  difficult  drive  that  was  ahead  of  us.  We  were  to 
drive  an  army  surplus  four-wheel-drive  truck  which  was  very  sturdy,  but 
some  of  the  directions  were  unnerving.  For  example,  he  told  us  to  be  careful 
at  the  crossing  of  the  river,  and  he  warned  that  if  the  afternoon  rains  made 
the  stream  rise  too  high  we  should  drive  up  the  side  of  the  bank  to  a differ- 
ent place  that  would  be  a lot  safer  for  crossing  the  river.  He  also  warned  of 
cliffs  that  would  be  made  more  treacherous  because  of  the  possibility  of  the 
sudden  afternoon  rains  and  the  resulting  mud.  It  may  have  been  the  looks 
on  our  faces  or  the  fact  that  we  were  definitely  urban  visitors  out  of  our 
natural  habitat,  but  after  a few  minutes  of  these  instructions  he  finally  said, 
“Oh,  heck,  I’ll  go  with  you  guys.  I’ll  drive.” 

That  was  a great  moment  for  me  and  I learned  in  that  humid  Philippine 
afternoon  a very  important  life  principle:  a guide  alongside  you  is  better 
than  a map  in  your  hand.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  guide  who  has  joined  us  in  our 
life’s  journey,  and  he  is  our  guide  not  because  we  have  been  able  to  hire  him 
for  the  job,  but  because  he  is  our  friend.  We  sometimes  have  a hard  time 
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really  believing  that  he  would  want  to  be  our  companion,  but  the  gospels 
record  our  Lord’s  words  and  his  acts,  and  they  both  prove  his  friendship. 
Of  all  the  places  in  the  New  Testament  where  his  promise  of  friendship  is 
taught  there  is  one  paragraph  in  the  Thursday  evening  discourse  of  Jesus 
(Jn.  13-16)  where  this  promise  is  clearest  of  all. 

“This  is  my  commandment,  that  you  love  one  another  as  I have  loved 
you.  Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this,  that  a man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends.  You  are  my  friends  if  you  do  what  I command  you.  No  longer  do  I 
call  you  servants,  for  the  servant  does  not  know  what  his  master  is  doing; 
but  I have  called  you  friends,  for  all  that  I have  heard  from  my  Father  I 
have  made  known  to  you.  You  did  not  choose  me,  but  I chose  you  and 
appointed  you  that  you  should  go  and  bear  fruit  and  that  your  fruit  should 
abide;  so  that  whatever  you  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  to 
you.  This  I command  you,  to  love  one  another”  (Jn.  15:12-17). 

What  did  it  mean  to  the  disciples  to  be  friends  of  the  Lord  of  Holy  Week? 
What  does  it  mean  for  us  today?  In  this  very  brief  New  Testament  para- 
graph Jesus  offers  four  tests  of  the  friendship  he  is  describing;  two  from  his 
side  of  the  friendship  and  two  from  our  side.  From  his  side  comes  the  first 
test.  We  know  Christ’s  friendship  for  us  because  of  what  he  has  done  for 
us:  “greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend.  . . .” 

The  reasoning  behind  this  test  is  that  the  depth  and  extent  of  self-giving 
love  is  the  most  fundamental  and  timeless  criterion  of  friendships.  Have  you 
noticed  that  we  instinctively  employ  this  basic  criterion  of  friendship  when- 
ever we  are  in  trouble  and  need  help?  Who  can  I call  on  the  phone  at  1 
A.M.  when  my  car  breaks  down?  There  are  acquaintances  that  we  enjoy 
meeting  at  church,  work,  at  the  golf  course,  and  at  civic  clubs,  but  we  would 
not  ask  a real  favor  from  most  of  these  acquaintances  because  we  instinc- 
tively realize  that  there  exists  an  unwritten  but  real  limitation  upon  the 
degree  of  commitment  that  can  be  expected  from  these  relationships. 

All  relationships  have  a different  weight  about  them.  We  are  fortunate  if 
there  are  those  few  people  in  our  lives  who  would  give  the  shirts  off  their 
backs  for  us.  It  is  from  just  such  persons  that  we  would  dare  to  ask  the  really 
big  favors.  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  about  his  friendship  in  just  those  prag- 
matic terms:  “I  will  give  my  life  for  you  because  you  are  my  friends.”  Jesus 
is  just  that  kind  of  friend,  and  he  wants  his  disciples  to  know  it.  The  good 
news  is  that  through  those  disciples  and  the  message  they  have  shared  with 
the  world  we  who  live  twenty  centuries  later  have  discovered  that  we  are 
included  too  in  that  promise  of  friendship.  The  promise  is  definite,  personal. 
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and  historical.  The  promise  became  a costly  event  within  hours  of  our 
Lord’s  words. 

The  second  test  on  his  side  of  this  friendship  equation  is  a more  subtle 
expansion  of  the  first.  Jesus  wants  the  disciples  to  understand  his  friendship 
not  only  in  sacrificial  and  heroic  terms  but  in  the  interpersonal  framework 
of  communication.  This  is  a truth  familiar  to  us  in  our  own  experiences 
with  friends.  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  that  he  has  taken  them  into  his  confi- 
dence in  a way  that  is  only  experienced  between  very  good  friends:  “I  have 
told  you  everything  . . . and  this  proves  our  friendship.  If  you  are  like  me, 
you  have  had  those  sometimes  exciting  and  sometimes  awkward  moments 
at  a bus  stop  when  the  corner  of  your  eye  catches  sight  of  a person  you  know. 
This  moment  of  early  recognition  is  a moment  of  social  crisis  and  decision 
every  single  time  it  happens.  Do  I have  an  exam  for  which  I must  prepare 
or  an  important  paper  to  write?  Have  I counted  on  the  next  thirty  minutes 
to  read  the  text  of  an  important  paper  and  make  a few  key  notes?  If  I 
acknowledge  seeing  this  “friend,”  might  he  or  she  want  to  sit  by  me  on  the 
bus  and  to  visit  for  the  next  thirty  minutes,  and  then  I’ve  lost  the  time  to 
study?  Every  time  such  a moment  happens,  it  is  an  inevitable  test  of  the 
kind  and  extent  of  friendship  that  I actually  have  with  this  person.  I will 
know  in  very  pragmatic  terms  at  that  critical  moment  how  much  the  person 
I have  caught  sight  of  really  means  to  me  by  what  happens  in  the  next  few 
seconds.  If  he  or  she  is  a really  good  friend,  then  I walk  over  to  the  person, 
and  we  find  out  if  we  can  ride  together  in  order  to  talk  and  catch  up  with 
each  other.  The  previously  planned  study  time  seems  less  important  to  me 
than  the  time  to  talk  and  listen  because  something  more  important  has  hap- 
pened; a person  I really  care  about  is  here,  and  we  are  good  friends.  It  is 
like  the  Christmas  letter  from  someone  I really  treasure.  I can  hardly  wait 
to  read  the  letter  because  I want  to  know  what  is  taking  place  in  the  life  of 
a good  friend.  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  that  we  are  just  this  kind  of  friend  to 
him.  He  wants  to  talk  to  us  and  to  tell  us  about  the  news  of  his  Father;  He 
will  tell  us  things  he  would  not  share  with  an  acquaintance  or  a servant  in 
the  house  but  the  kind  of  stories  and  information  reserved  for  very  close 
friends.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a Christie  principle  which  redeems  in  some  vague 
sense,  but  Jesus  is  a person  and  a personal  friend.  This  promise  of  Jesus  has 
therefore  very  considerable  christological  significance  for  us  today.  Christol- 
ogy  is  not  a philosophical  inquiry  alone  but  a personal  knowing. 

Jesus  Christ  also  tells  of  two  other  tests  of  our  friendship  which  are  on 
our  side  of  the  equation.  He  tells  us  that  we  are  his  friends  when  we  “do 
what  he  commands  us.”  When  I first  read  these  words  I was  disappointed 
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because  I thought  that  Jesus  had  spoken  what  would  amount  to  an  omnibus 
requirement  of  obedience  to  all  of  his  commands.  I know  that  these  obedi- 
ence demands  are  a part  of  the  meaning  of  discipleship,  but  I was  disap- 
pointed that  Jesus  would  insert  a call  to  obey  many  rules  in  a paragraph 
about  friendship.  However,  when  I looked  really  closely  at  this  paragraph, 
I realized  that  Jesus  is  here  focusing  our  eyes  not  upon  all  the  rules  of  dis- 
cipleship, but  upon  the  one  great  commandment  with  which  he  both  begins 
and  ends  the  paragraph:  “This  is  my  commandment,  that  you  love  one  an- 
other. . . .”  When  I saw  this  very  simple  and  clear  contextual  sense  in  which 
one  single  command  of  Jesus  is  affirmed  in  his  demand  for  our  obedience,  I 
saw'  its  good  and  exciting  connection  to  my  friendship  with  Jesus.  I realized 
that  w'hat  Jesus  is  calling  us  to  do  here  is  share  his  friendship  with  others. 

Imagine  that  you  are  on  a walking  tour  of  a grand  estate.  Your  tour  guide 
is  leading  you  room  by  room  through  the  great  house.  You  are  very  im- 
pressed by  everything  you  see;  over  and  over  again  you  express  your  admi- 
ration for  the  grand  gardens,  the  passageways,  the  pools,  and  the  vaulted 
great  halls.  At  one  point  you  say  to  your  guide,  “What  a beautiful  vase  that 
is  on  the  table  in  the  great  hallway!” 

He  then  says  to  you,  “Do  you  really  like  that  vase?” 

You  reply,  “Yes,  I think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  one  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

He  says  to  you,  “Then  it  is  yours  to  have.  I know  the  owner  of  this  house 
very  well  and  I know  my  friend  would  want  you  to  have  that  vase.  It  is 
yours.” 

What  a moment!  Your  guide,  unless  he  is  a thief  or  mentally  confused, 
would  need  to  be  a very,  very  good  friend  of  the  ow'ner  of  the  estate  to  give 
away  such  a valuable  treasure. 

It  came  to  my  mind  that  this  is  exactly  what  Jesus  is  telling  his  disciples. 
“You  will  prove  that  you  are  indeed  my  friend  if  you  give  away  the  valued 
possessions  of  my  estate,  and  my  love  is  the  most  valuable  of  all.  When  you 
give  my  love  to  others,  you  have  proved  you  are  friends  to  me  and  I to  you.” 
Martin  Luther  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  made  this  very 
comment  on  the  petition  in  which  Jesus  teaches  us  to  ask  forgiveness  for  our 
trespasses  and  then  “to  forgive  those  who  have  trespassed  against  us.  . . .” 
Luther  observed  that  the  reason  that  this  second  part  of  the  petition  is  given 
to  us  is  that  it  is  our  Lord’s  way  of  assuring  that  we  will  experience  forgive- 
ness in  a definite  and  practical  way.  We  are  truly  assured  of  our  forgiveness 
when  we  are  able  to  forgive  those  who  have  trespassed  against  us.  When  we 
share  Christ’s  love,  we  prove  inwardly  and  outwardly  that  we  ourselves  are 
experiencing  that  love,  and  in  the  sharing  we  are  assured  that  we  are  the 
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friends  of  Jesus  Christ.  Think  of  it!  We  prove  Christ’s  extravagant  friend- 
ship when  we  extravagantly  give  away  Christ’s  best  treasures  as  if  there 
were  an  endless  supply. 

The  final  test  of  friendship  is  as  simple  as  it  is  direct:  “Ask  of  me  what 
you  will.”  Jesus  now  invites  his  disciples  to  pray  to  the  Father  in  his  name 
without  embarrassment  or  hesitation.  In  our  very  act  of  praying  we  prove 
that  Jesus  is  both  our  friend  and  our  Lord.  For  is  not  the  point  of  this  re- 
markable sentence  that  Jesus  invites  us  to  pray  whatever  is  on  our  hearts 
with  the  same  openness  and  lack  of  embarrassment  that  goes  with  the  re- 
quests and  questions  that  we  ask  of  a really  good  friend?  We  can  call  for  his 
help  at  1 A.M.,  and  he  won’t  mind. 

Prayer,  therefore,  becomes  one  more  test  and  proof  of  the  durable  reality 
of  our  friendship.  If  we  remember  that  fact,  we  will  not  distort  the  meaning 
of  prayer  at  its  most  important  center  point:  prayer  is  the  miraculously  free 
and  privileged  language  between  friends.  Therefore  when  we  talk  about 
prayer,  this  is  what  we  are  describing.  We  are  describing  a friendship  that 
has  taken  the  whole  world  by  surprise:  the  friendship  of  the  one  who  was 
not  only  willing  to  give  a map  for  the  way  but  who  decided  to  come  along 
with  us  on  the  journey. 
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Text:  Luke  18:9-14 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  tax-collector  deals  with  two  char- 
acters who  are  introduced  in  the  very  first  line  of  the  story.  “Two  men 
went  up  to  the  Temple  to  pray.  One  was  a Pharisee  and  one  was  a tax 
collector.”  It  is  important  to  try  to  imagine  how  the  original  hearers  of  Jesus’ 
parable  would  have  reacted  when  they  heard  the  names  “Pharisee”  and  “tax 
collector.”  This  is  actually  quite  a shocking  and  offensive  story,  one  that, 
like  all  of  Jesus’  parables,  turns  its  hearers’  expectations  upside  down.  But  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that,  because  as  readers  of  the  New  Testament 
we  tend  to  think  of  Pharisees  as  bad  guys  and  tax  collectors  as  good  guys. 
We  know  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Jesus  is  alwrays  clashing  with  the  Pharisees 
in  the  gospels,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  associates  himself  with  tax 
collectors  and  sinners.  So  we  are  predisposed  to  disapprove  of  the  Pharisee 
and  to  like  the  tax  collector. 

But  wait  a second!  Isn’t  there  a problem  here?  Which  of  us  really  has  a 
soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  tax  collectors ? Does  the  date  April  15  fill  us  with 
warm  feelings?  What  would  your  reaction  be  if  your  phone  rang,  you 
picked  it  up  and  heard  a voice  on  the  other  end  saying,  “Hello,  Mr.  Jones? 
This  is  Robert  Pinchpenny  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  We’ve  dis- 
covered some  problems  with  your  return,  and  we’d  like  you  to  come  down 
and  discuss  them.  Oh,  by  the  way — bring  your  checkbook.” 

But  even  that  comparison  only  begins  to  uncover  the  offensiveness  of 
Jesus’  parable.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or 
of  the  tax  structure  in  this  country,  most  of  us  still  think  that  the  govern- 
ment that  is  supported  by  our  taxes  does  some  good  things.  We’re  glad  that 
the  fire  department  is  there  if  our  house,  or  our  neighbor’s  house,  happens 
to  catch  on  fire.  We’re  grateful  for  public  libraries,  for  interstate  highways, 
for  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  We’re  thankful  that  the  government  comes  to 
our  aid  when  we  have  an  earthquake.  And  most  of  us  believe  that,  with  all 
its  faults,  our  government  is  one  that  represents  us,  and  that  if  there’s  some- 
thing wrong  with  it  we  have  the  option  of  going  out  and  trying  to  change 
it. 


The  Pharisee  and  the 
Tax  Collector 
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Things  were  very  different  in  Palestine  in  Jesus’  time.  The  Roman  gov- 
ernment that  collected  the  taxes  was  not  one  that  represented  the  Jewish 
citizens  or  that  was  viewed  by  them  as  having  their  best  interests  at  heart. 
It  was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a hated  foreign  power  that  had  occupied  Israel 
militarily  for  a hundred  years,  drained  it  economically,  and  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed any  movement  for  national  independence  that  dared  to  rear  its  head. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  felt  about  as  much  love  for  the  Roman  government 
as  the  Dutch  felt  for  the  German  government  after  the  invasion  of  Holland, 
or  as  the  people  in  Eastern  Europe  felt  for  the  Kremlin  after  World  War  II. 
If  you  follow  the  news  from  the  Middle  East,  by  the  way,  you’ve  probably 
noticed  that  one  part  of  the  Palestinian  uprising  against  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment is  the  killing  by  Palestinians  of  other  Palestinians  who  work  for  the 
Israelis  as  tax  collectors.  This  is  because  the  tax  collector  in  such  a situation 
is  a collaborator  with  the  occupying  power.  The  tax  collector  in  our  story, 
then,  is  not  viewed  as  a person  who  represents  a legitimate,  representative 
government  but  as  the  tool  of  a repressive  foreign  power  that  is  hated  by 
most  of  the  citizens.  He  is  not  just  a nuisance.  He  is  a quisling.  He  is  an 
oppressor.  He  is  a person  who  is  getting  rich  off  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
fellow  countrymen. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  tax  collector,  the  “hero”  of  our  story.  And  what 
of  that  other  character,  the  Pharisee,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
as  the  villain?  The  Pharisees  of  Jesus’  time  were  a religious  movement 
within  Judaism  that  had  as  its  goal  the  sanctification  of  the  people.  Their 
name  means  “those  who  separate  themselves,”  that  is,  those  who  remove 
themselves  from  sin.  They  were  a first-century  renewal  movement.  They 
believed  with  all  their  hearts  that  God  in  his  mercy  had  entered  into  a cov- 
enant with  his  people  at  Mount  Sinai.  He  had  shown  his  love  for  them 
especially  in  giving  them  the  Torah,  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  the  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  his  will  for  human  beings.  In  that  Law  it  was  written  that  if  the 
people  walked  in  the  ways  of  God,  they  would  find  life,  and  that  if  they 
disobeyed  God,  they  would  experience  his  judgment  in  the  form  of  natural 
catastrophes,  war,  and  exile.  The  Pharisees  saw  Israel’s  present  oppressed 
condition  as  a punishment  for  its  disobedience  to  God,  and  so  they  issued 
an  urgent  call  to  their  fellow  citizens:  “Come  back  to  the  God  of  Israel! 
Forsake  your  evil  ways!  Separate  yourselves  from  sin!  Join  us  in  the  won- 
derful endeavor  to  live  out  God’s  will  in  the  world!  Show  your  commitment 
to  God  by  a whole-hearted  effort  to  live  according  to  his  Law!” 

It  is  totally  comprehensible,  then,  that  the  Pharisee  in  our  story  begins  his 
prayer  to  God  with  a heartfelt  expression  of  gratitude.  “I  thank  you,  God, 
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that  you  have  made  me  different  from  other  people!”  Here  is  a man  who 
knows  that,  it  he  has  been  able  to  escape  from  the  unrighteousness  of  the 
world  around  him,  this  is  only  because  God  has  kept  him  far  from  sin.  Un- 
like some  whom  he  sees  around  him,  who  are  trying  to  capitalize  on  the 
oppression  of  their  fellow  citizens,  he  is  not  an  extortioner.  Unlike  others, 
he  is  not  an  adulterer.  He  has  been  able  to  escape  from  the  powerful  temp- 
tation to  grasp  at  pleasure  in  a way  that  destroys  relationships.  He  has  been 
able  to  escape  from  the  equally  powerful  temptation  to  grasp  at  wealth  in  a 
way  that  destroys  the  human  community.  He  shows  his  dedication  to  God 
by  fasting  twice  a week  and  by  giving  tithes  on  everything  he  owns,  thus 
supporting  the  religious  institutions  of  his  nation.  He  is,  in  short,  the  sort  of 
person  who,  in  his  sincere  attempt  to  live  a life  that  is  well-pleasing  to  God, 
helps  to  hold  his  community  and  his  nation  together  in  the  midst  of  an 
extremely  difficult  social  situation.  Do  not  despise  the  Pharisee!  No  society 
can  exist  without  him! 

And  yet  . . . and  yet  for  all  that,  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  something  seems 
to  have  gone  haywire  in  the  soul  of  this  busy  and  useful  person.  Here  we 
come  to  the  parable’s  reversal  of  its  hearers’  view  of  the  world.  Although 
the  Pharisee  knows  that  ultimately  God  is  the  one  who  has  moved  him  to 
perform  good  works,  his  concentration  on  what  he  himself  does  threatens  to 
crowd  both  God  and  other  human  beings  out  of  the  picture.  Note  the  prom- 
inence of  the  word  “I”  in  his  prayer:  “/  thank  you  . . . I am  not  like  others 
. . . I fast  . . . I give  tithes.”  With  such  a concentration  on  a self-sufficient  “I,” 
where  is  the  room  or  the  need  for  a “Thou,”  for  a God  who  does  for  human 
beings  what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves?  If  this  man  is  so  good,  why  do 
we  need  a God  at  all? 

And  indeed,  does  the  Pharisee  in  our  story  really  represent  perfection 
incarnate?  One  may  wonder  whether  it  is  a sign  of  God-like  love  when  he 
uses  the  tax  collector  merely  to  point  up  the  contrast  to  his  own  shining 
virtues.  Martin  Luther  comments  on  this  aspect  of  our  text:  If  the  Pharisee 
had  truly  loved  God,  he  would  not  have  sought  to  glorify  himself  at  his 
neighbor’s  expense;  instead,  he  would  have  tried  to  help  him.  He  would 
have  prayed,  “Oh  God,  we  are  all  sinners,  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other — this 
poor  sinner  also.  Have  mercy  upon  us  all.” 

Certainly  not  all  Pharisees  were  like  the  man  pictured  in  our  parable,  and 
it  would  be  a mistake  to  form  our  picture  of  the  Pharasaic  movement  or  of 
first-century  Judaism  solely  on  the  basis  of  this  story,  just  as  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  form  our  picture  of  working-class  Americans  on  the  basis  of  the 
character  of  Archie  Bunker  in  “All  in  the  Family.”  Let  us,  rather,  consider 
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the  Pharisee  of  our  parable  as  a type.  If  you’ll  permit  me  to  place  him  on 
the  psychoanalyst’s  couch  for  a minute,  I’d  say  that  people  like  him,  who 
are  constantly  telling  you  how  wonderful  they  are,  are  often  masking  a 
deep-seated  anxiety  that  maybe  they  aren’t  so  wonderful  after  all.  They  are 
often  afraid  that  maybe,  in  fact,  there  is  something  seriously  wrong  with 
them.  But  the  idea  that  something  is  seriously  wrong  with  us  is  too  terrible 
for  us  to  bear.  And  so  we  look  around  us  and  find  another  person  upon 
whom  we  can  project  all  the  negative  characteristics  that  we  secretly  suspect 
are  lurking,  like  rats,  in  the  cellars  of  our  own  souls.  “I’m  not  like  other 
people— I’m  not  even  like  this  tax  collector  here,”  the  Pharisee  says. 

As  my  switch  into  “we”  language  suggests,  I don’t  think  that  this  process 
of  projecting  of  negative  characteristics  onto  others  is  the  exclusive  property 
of  some  first-century  Pharisees.  It  has  not  gone  completely  out  of  style,  even 
today,  even  in  Mercer  County.  If  we’re  honest  with  ourselves,  don’t  we  have 
to  admit  that  it  is  something  that  we  ourselves  engage  in  constantly?  “I’m 
not  like  my  fellow  workers;  they’re  lazy,  but  I work  like  a Trojan.”  Or, 
“I’m  not  like  those  people;  I don’t  use  crack  or  get  drunk  every  day,  and  I 
don’t  just  sit  around  and  collect  my  welfare  check  once  a month.”  Or  “I’m 
not  like  other  suburbanites;  I come  from  the  city.  I’m  hip  and  socially 
aware.”  Or,  perhaps  most  insidiously,  “I’m  not  like  my  wife,”  “I’m  not  like 
my  husband,”  “I’m  not  like  my  kids,”  “I’m  not  like  my  parents.  Why  can’t 
they  be  different?  Why  can’t  they  be  more  like  me?”  The  other  person 
becomes  the  focus  of  all  evil,  and  we  are  relieved  of  the  terrible  pressure  of 
our  own  feelings  of  inadequacy.  This  process  of  projection  is  completely 
effortless  and  natural,  since  in  most  cases  we’re  right — there  are  lots  of 
things  wrong  with  the  people  around  us.  We  are  all  experts  on  the  sins  of 
others.  Our  blindness  is  that  we  don’t  recognize  that  we  may,  just  may,  have 
one  or  two  of  our  own. 

In  contrast  to  the  Pharisee,  the  tax-collector  has  no  time  to  wonder  why 
other  people  can’t  be  more  like  him.  He’s  too  overwhelmed  by  the  strange 
encounter  with  God  that  is  taking  place  as  he  stands  at  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple.  The  Temple  was  believed  in  Judaism  to  be  the  special  dwelling 
place  of  God.  In  the  days  of  Isaiah,  the  angels  were  heard  praising  God 
there,  the  door-posts  shook,  and  the  place  was  filled  with  smoke.  Con- 
fronted with  this  awesome  revelation  of  the  holy  God,  the  prophet  cried  out, 
“Woe  is  me!  I am  ruined!” 

Something  similar  seems  to  have  happened  to  our  tax  collector.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  presence  of  God  that  he  beats  his  breast  and  prays,  “Lord  have 
mercy  on  me,  a sinner.”  Because  of  the  revelation  of  God  that  he  has  expe- 
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rienced  he  now  knows  his  own  condition.  He  knows  that  he  is  a sinner.  He 
knows  that  there  is  an  unbridgeable  gap  between  himself  and  God,  a gap 
bigger  than  the  one  that  opened  a few  months  ago  in  the  Nimitz  Express- 
way during  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  a gap  as  wide  and  as  impossible 
for  him  to  cross  as  the  gap  between  earth  and  heaven.  He  knows  that  only 
God  can  cross  that  gap,  coming  over  to  him  from  the  other  side.  Catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  infinite  majesty  of  God,  he  does  not  even  dare  to  raise  his 
eyes  toward  heaven,  but  merely  acknowledges  his  condition,  beats  his  breast, 
and  begs  for  the  mercy  that  he  knows  is  his  only  hope. 

The  story  ends  with  the  two  men  returning  from  the  Temple  to  their 
respective  homes.  The  “good”  man,  the  Pharisee,  returns  still  clinging  to  his 
conviction  of  his  own  righteousness — unable  to  experience  the  grace  of  God. 
The  “bad”  man,  the  tax-collector,  returns  as  the  recipient  of  the  mercy  that 
he  knows  he  needs.  He  is,  Jesus  tells  us,  “justified,”  which  means  that  he 
stands  in  a right  relationship  with  God. 

The  parable  does  not  tell  us  what  becomes  of  the  tax-collector  and  the 
Pharisee  afterwards;  it  is  open-ended.  Perhaps,  having  been  the  recipient  of 
mercy,  the  tax-collector  now  becomes  a dispenser  of  mercy.  This  would 
certainly  be  in  line  with  the  overall  thrust  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  with  its 
strong  emphasis  on  God’s  special  concern  for  the  poor.  Perhaps  the  tax  col- 
lector now  sees  that  he  cannot  escape  from  his  responsibility  to  the  world 
around  him,  that  the  mercy  he  has  experienced  is  now  leading  him  into  acts 
of  compassion  that  extend  that  mercy  to  others  who  need  it.  In  the  very  next 
chapter  of  Luke  we  meet  another  tax-collector,  Zaccheus.  After  he  encoun- 
ters Jesus,  Zaccheus  gives  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor  and  restores  fourfold 
the  money  he  has  defrauded.  Perhaps  our  tax-collector  does  something  sim- 
ilar. 

And  perhaps  he  does  one  other  thing.  Perhaps  he  also  prays  for  the  Phar- 
isee whom  he  has  seen  in  the  Temple,  whom  he  has  recognized  as  a fellow 
sinner,  a person  who,  like  him,  like  all  of  us,  stands  in  desperate  need  of  the 
mercy  of  God. 


When  Christ  Calls 

by  Patrick  D.  Miller,  Jr. 


Patrick  D.  Miller,  Jr.,  Charles  T.  Haley 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  has  written  several 
volumes  including  Interpreting  the 
Psalms  and  The  Divine  Warrior  in 
Early  Israel:  Sin  and  Judgment  in  the 
Prophets.  He  is  the  Old  Testament  editor 
of  Interpretation:  A Bible  Commentary 
lor  Teaching  and  Preaching  and  serves  as 
an  editor  of  Theology  Today. 


Texts:  I Kings  19:15-21  (REB  translation) 

Luke  9:51-62 

I have  a problem.  I’m  not  sure  that  I have  a sermon,  but  I know  I have  a 
problem.  It  is  the  two  texts  that  have  been  read  as  Scripture.  Not  the  two 
of  them  separately,  but  these  two  texts  together.  I did  not  put  them  together. 
I discovered  them  that  way.  Probably  in  a lectionary.  But  now  that  I have 
discovered  them  together  I can’t  pry  them  apart.  And  I don’t  know  if  I can 
live  with  them  together.  They  create  problems  for  me  about  Scripture,  and 
about  my  family.  And  I think  they  create  the  same  problems  for  you  or  I 
would  not  bother  you  with  them  this  morning. 

The  Old  Testament  lesson  tells  of  the  call  of  Elisha,  God’s  command  to 
a burnt-out  Elijah  to  go  back  into  the  heat  of  battle  and  take  Elisha  with 
him.  Elijah  is  told  by  God  to  anoint  new  kings  in  Syria  and  Israel,  both  ol 
whose  present  rulers  are  healthy  and  in  powerful  control.  He  is  also  told  to 
anoint  Elisha  as  his  successor.  The  last  comes  first  in  the  sequence  of  actions. 
Elijah  runs  into  Elisha  out  plowing.  It  was  either  a Texas-sized  ranch  or 
Georgia  hard  red  dirt  because  it  took  twelve  teams  of  oxen  to  plough  that 
field.  Where  I come  from,  you  had  to  make  do  with  one  mule  and  a teenage 
boy.  I assume  Elisha  was  a little  taken  aback  when  this  figure,  Elijah,  comes 
striding  across  the  furrows  and  suddenly  throws  his  coat  over  Elisha’s  shoul- 
ders and  without  a “Howdy-do”  or  a “By-your-leave”  turns  around  and 
walks  on  off.  I’m  impressed  with  Elisha,  however,  because  he  catches  on  to 
what  this  strange  action  was  about  even  though  Elijah  didn’t  actually  anoint 
him  with  oil.  So  Elisha  figures  it  out  quickly  and  immediately  accepts  the 
call:  I will  follow  you  (That’s  discipleship  language,  I trust  you  recognize. 
It  is  all  over  the  Old  Testament;  we  just  don’t  notice  it  very  much).  But  first 
Elisha  says  “Let  me  go  back  and  kiss  Mom  and  Dad  good-bye.”  He  is  aware 
of  the  significance  of  this  call,  that  it  means  leaving  home  and  family  to  go 
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out  and  do  dangerous  deeds.  Filial  love  and  duty  make  him  want  to  let  his 
family  know  what  is  going  on  and  be  attentive  to  them.  To  which,  Elijah 
tersely  replies,  “Go  ahead.  I’m  not  doing  anything  to  stop  you.” 

So  he  goes  back  to  his  family  who,  after  all,  are  about  to  lose  not  only  a 
son  but  a good  field  hand.  He  throws  a big  good-bye  barbecue,  grilling  his 
pair  of  oxen,  partly  because  they  make  good  barbecue,  and  partly  to  signal 
his  change  of  vocation.  He  feeds  “the  people,”  that  is,  the  kinfolk,  and  they 
all  have  a big  farewell  celebration.  Then,  according  to  the  text,  “he  followed 
Elijah  and  became  his  disciple.” 

The  New  Testament  lesson  tells  in  even  more  succinct  but  clearly  pointed 
fashion  of  three  encounters  that  Jesus  has  with  persons  who  indicate  a desire 
or  willingness  to  follow  him  and  become  his  disciples.  The  first  volunteers. 
In  response  Jesus  says,  “Man,  have  you  got  any  idea  what  you  are  getting 
into?  Do  you  have  any  idea  where  I am  headed?  You  can  get  up  and  come 
with  me,  but  you  won’t  ever  sit  down  again,  much  less  lie  down  for  a quiet 
rest.” 

Then  Jesus  meets  another  person  and  tells  him  to  come  and  follow  him. 
“OK,  but  I have  elderly  parents  that  I can’t  just  abandon.  Let  me  get  them 
in  a good  nursing  home  and  I will  be  right  with  you.”  To  which  Jesus  says, 
“Let  them  find  their  own  nursing  home  or  get  the  Welfare  Department  to 
help  them.  You  have  a job  to  do  in  the  kingdom.” 

Finally  he  meets  a third  person  who  says,  “All  right,  I will  follow  you. 
Lord;  but  first  let  me  say  goodbye  to  the  folks  back  home.”  Sounds  very 
much  like  Elisha.  But  Jesus  gives  a very  different  answer  than  did  Elijah.  It 
is  a sharp  rebuke  in  a saying  that  poses  a clear  either/or.  No  one  who  sets 
hand  to  the  plow  and  then  looks  back  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  You 
can’t  go  home  again,  even  to  say  good-bye  to  the  folks. 

And  there,  of  course,  is  the  rub  and  where  these  two  texts  strike  sparks 
and  create  problems.  One  is  a call  to  discipleship  that  seems  to  acknowledge 
and  take  account  of  human  and  especially  family  relationships  as  appropri- 
ate concerns  even  on  the  way  of  discipleship.  The  other  is  a radical  call  that 
allows  no  worry  about  personal  concerns,  no  pause  for  filial  duties,  familial 
affections  and  responsibilities.  A sharp  conflict  is  created  by  these  texts  be- 
tween the  permission  to  go  back  and  the  demand  to  let  everything  go;  be- 
tween responsibility  for  life  in  this  world  and  the  relationships  to  which  we 
are  committed  by  birth,  choice,  or  circumstance  and  an  unqualified  com- 
mitment to  the  rule  of  God  and  service  in  the  kingdom. 

How  do  we  decide  between  these  two  contradictory  views?  There  is,  of 
course,  one  obvious  way  of  deciding,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  virtually  all 
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interpretation  of  the  Lucan  text.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a conflict  between 
Jesus  and  anyone  else,  even  another  text  from  the  Bible,  Jesus  always  wins. 
That  is,  Jesus  here  has  set  forth  a more  radical  claim  than  Elijah,  and  that 
is  the  way  of  the  kingdom.  Seen  this  way  the  texts  do  not,  therefore,  exist  in 
a real  tension  at  all.  Elijah  has  once  more  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  the  anointed  and  now  must  step  aside.  In  the  encounter  between  Jesus 
and  Torah,  such  a reading  means  that  once  more  Torah  has  lost  the  battle, 
is  set  aside  or  superseded.  The  obligations  it  has  taught  us  to  pay  attention 
to  as  God’s  instructions  for  human  life  in  community  are  no  longer  valid. 
There  is  a higher  teaching,  a more  radical  instruction.  Honor  father  and 
mother  falls  away  before  the  command:  Let  the  dead  bury  their  own  dead; 
go  and  announce  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  the  problem  with  that  solution  is  that  we  only  read  the  Torah  and 
listen  to  its  instruction  because  it  is  given  to  us  by  Christ  as  our  Scriptures. 
And  the  issue  I run  up  against  as  one  who  with  others  reads  the  Scriptures 
to  listen  for  the  word  of  God  is  not  that  we  must  respect  the  Torah  because 
Jews  respect  it,  and  it  is  not  a matter  of  figuring  out  the  nuances  of  Paul’s 
many  words  on  the  law  to  figure  out  what  we  now  do  with  it.  It  is  that  you 
and  I have  read  and  continue  to  read  the  Torah  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  story  of  God’s  way  that  teaches  something  of  our  own 
way.  And  I cannot  read  the  Scriptures  schizophrenically,  that  is,  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  some  of  the  time  and  set  it  aside  some  of  the  time. 
Obviously  we  have  to  deal  with  the  multiplicity  of  voices  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  the  tensions  that  are  often  created  by  that  fact. 
Yet  Torah  can  never  be  an  obstruction  to  hearing  the  word  of  Christ.  And 
I cannot  believe  that  Jesus  ever  meant  that  his  words  were  to  be  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  hearing  of  the  law  and  the  prophets — not  the  one  who  said  to 
the  Sadducees  that  you  know  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God; 
not  the  one  who  quoted  frequently  and  lived  by  the  Torah;  not  the  one  who 
invoked  the  prophets  in  support  of  his  own  much-criticized  actions. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  with  these  words  of  Jesus  because  on  more  than 
one  occasion  Jesus  talks  of  setting  brother  against  sister  and  parent  against 
child.  And  he  talks  as  if  this  is  his  purpose.  There  is  a radical  claim  here 
indeed,  that  one  cannot  just  muddle  through  or  slide  by.  In  Luke,  Jesus  says 
“Whoever  does  not  say  good-bye  to  all  he  or  she  has  cannot  be  a disciple  of 
mine.”  And  lest  one  miss  the  force  of  that  demand,  he  frequently  cites  those 
things  that  matter  most  to  us,  our  families  and  our  possessions.  Bonhoeffer 
put  it  in  pithy  if  non-inclusive  terms:  “When  Christ  calls  a man,  he  bids 
him  come  and  die.” 
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The  word  of  our  New  Testament  text,  therefore,  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is 
heard  again  and  again  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  who  would  put  off  those  who 
sign  up  lightly  for  his  cause,  and  who  bids  us  sit  down  and  add  up  the  cost 
before  we  enlist. 

Does  this  mean  that  Elisha’s  request  to  honor  father  and  mother  is  for- 
ever set  aside  for  those  who  would  seek  the  kingdom  and  follow  Christ?  Is 
it  that  Jesus  is  finally  once  again  the  male  who  forces  hierarchical  choices 
upon  us  that  rule  out  attention  to  the  network  of  relationships  in  which  life 
is  lived?  In  one  sense,  yes,  Jesus  has  taught  us  there  is  one  hierarchy  and 
only  one  that  counts  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  same  one  we  learn  from  the 
Torah:  “Hear  O Israel,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  alone;  and  you  shall 
love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with 
all  your  might.”  Jesus’  call  to  discipleship  is  a reminder  that  we  are  not 
finally  just  fellow  travelers  with  him  or  co-creators  with  God.  We  are  crea- 
tures, servants,  and  disciples  who  are  called  to  a love  and  obedience  of  God 
that  directs  our  lives  and  transcends  all  other  calls  and  loyalties.  But  it  is 
both  Torah  and  Jesus  who  also  have  taught  us  that  we  live  in  relationships 
that  matter  and  cannot  be  set  lightly  aside.  Jesus  calls  us  not  iust  servants 
but  friends. 

So  I do  not  think  we  can  simply  choose  one  text  over  the  other,  or  let  one 
text  supersede  or  cancel  out  the  other.  The  texts  remind  us  of  two  different 
things  about  our  situation  when  Christ  calls.  The  first  is  the  reminder  we 
are  given  in  Elisha’s  actions  when  he  was  called  by  God  to  a dangerous 
discipleship;  that  we  live  in  a complex  network  of  relationships  that  shape 
our  lives,  matter  to  us,  and  call  us  to  responsibility.  When  Christ  calls,  that 
does  not  mean  a light  and  casual  treatment  of  those  human  relationships 
that  claim  us — parent  and  child,  wife  and  husband,  friend  and  neighbor.  In 
the  service  of  Christ,  I do  not  have  to  forget — I am  not  allowed  to  forget — 
that  I am  a husband,  father,  friend,  and  teacher.  The  second  reminder  from 
our  text  is  that  to  live  under  God’s  rule  and  at  the  call  of  Christ  is  the 
ultimate  claim  within  which  all  truly  good,  necessary,  and  penultimate 
claims  are  to  be  set.  Those  relationships  that  cannot  be  set  aside  lighdy  also 
cannot  stand  as  barriers  of  resistance  to  doing  God's  will  in  the  world,  to 
living  as  citizens  of  a kingdom  that  is  not  the  same  as  the  present  political 
order,  to  being  members  of  a household  and  family  that  only  begins  with 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us. 

I have  no  special  wisdom  about  how  to  work  out  the  tension  created  by 
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these  texts:  the  call  of  family  alongside  the  call  of  Christ.  But  I can  think  of 
two  examples  in  which  radical  obedience  and  attention  to  family  and  friends 
were  held  together.  These  models  may  be  more  illuminating  than  any  ex- 
planation. One  is  that  of  Jesus  himself  who  gave  up  everything  for  the  sake 
of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  In  his  last  words  and  acts  from  the  cross  he 
looked  at  his  mother  who  bore  and  loved  him  and  at  the  disciple  whom  he 
loved,  and  he  instructed  them  to  care  for  one  another.  On  the  way  to  the 
Father,  Jesus  provided  for  his  mother. 

One  of  his  later  disciples,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  has  reminded  us  more 
than  most  of  the  cost  of  discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ.  His  most  influential  and 
widely  read  book.  Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison , was  written  to  friends  and 
family  in  the  months  before  his  execution.  In  it  he  shared  with  them  the 
things  that  mattered  most  and  showed  his  deep  concern  for  their  well-being. 
The  only  thing  that  disturbed  him,  he  wrote  to  his  parents,  was  that  they 
would  be  worrying  about  him  and  thus  losing  sleep  and  not  eating.  At  the 
close  of  the  book,  in  one  of  his  last  letters,  he  wrote: 

Dear  Mama, 

My  New  Year’s  wish  for  you  and  Papa,  and  indeed  for  all  of  us,  is  that 
it  may  bring  us  at  least  an  occasional  glimpse  of  light,  and  that  we  may 
have  the  joy  of  reunion  some  day.  May  God  keep  you  both  well.  With 
loving  wishes,  dear,  dear  Mother,  for  a happy  birthday. 

Your  grateful  son, 
Dietrich. 

I do  not  know  well  enough  how  one  lives  in  the  tension  between  the 
permission  of  Elijah  and  the  no  of  Jesus;  in  hierarchy  and  network;  under 
ultimate  claim  and  in  the  midst  of  penultimate  relationships  that  also  mat- 
ter. But  the  one  word  of  this  sermon  is  that  this  is  where  we  are  to  live:  in 
the  midst  of  that  tension,  where  father  and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  hus- 
band and  wife,  friends  and  neighbors  really  do  matter  in  the  dearest  way; 
where  those  relationships  are  to  be  nurtured,  cared  for,  borne,  and  enjoyed; 
but  also  God  calls  us  to  hold  nothing  so  dear  that  it  cannot  be  relinquished 
for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  justice.  This  is  where  discipleship 
is  not  an  abstract  concept  but  a walk  in  the  world  along  the  dangerous  track 
that  Jesus  carved  out  for  us,  the  way  of  the  kingdom. 

There  may,  in  fact,  be  living  space  in  that  tension.  Perhaps  in  living  we 
shall  find  that  in  those  varying  connections  of  love  and  friendship  we  dis- 
cover something  of  what  it  means  to  love  God.  And  in  loving  God  we  may 
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learn  not  to  reject  the  devoted  love  of  those  most  dear,  but  how  it  is  we  truly 
love  them  and  are  loved  by  them. 

That  is  what  this  communion  table  is  about.  It  is  a gathering  of  family 
and  friends,  which  is  where  God  has  set  our  lives.  So  love  and  care.  It  is  a 
revelation  of  the  costly  way  of  Christ,  which  is  where  God  has  set  our  feet. 
So  go  and  risk. 


Chaos  or  Community? 

by  M.  William  Howard,  Jr. 


H.  William  Howard,  Jr.  is  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Black,  Council  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America.  A Princeton 
Seminary  alumnus  (M.Div.,  1972),  he 
served  as  President  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  from  1979  to  1981  and  contin- 
ues to  be  a leader  in  ecumenical  activities 
at  the  national  and  international  levels.  In 
1982  he  received  the  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award  from  Princeton  Seminary. 


Texts:  Isaiah  2:2-5 
I John  4:7-12 


What  a joy  it  is  for  me  to  greet  you  in  this  season  when  we  celebrate  the 
life  and  witness  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

I look  forward  to  this  time  every  year  because  when  I look  afresh  at  the 
record  of  service  that  has  been  written  in  the  annals  of  history  by  this  twen- 
tieth-century prophet,  there  is  always  a new  revelation,  some  deeper  insight, 
which  can  be  gleaned. 

It  is  so  crucial  that  we  remind  ourselves,  and  especially  those  who  are  too 
young  to  remember,  why  we  take  this  annual  moment  to  heart.  For  King  is 
perhaps  the  most  telling  symbol  of  a national  revolution  of  consciousness 
and  of  our  collective  resolve  to  put  asunder  racial  bigotry  as  a preoccupation 
in  our  society. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  not  completely  overcome  this  insidi- 
ous disease,  but  because  of  King  and  his  almost  unique  invitation  to  healing, 
most  of  us  can  declare  at  least  that  we  want  to  put  and  to  keep  this  chapter 
of  America’s  identity  behind  us.  Many  more  of  us  can  sing  freely  and  reso- 
lutely: “My  country  ’tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty.  . . .” 

It  is  crucial  for  Christians  to  have  this  time  to  reflect  on  Martin’s  ministry, 
because  we  may  be  tempted  to  recall  his  life  in  terms  of  social  activism  only. 
As  often  as  possible,  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  he  can  best  be  understood 
as  a Christian  minister,  as  a theologian,  and  as  an  evangelist — not  merely  as 
a social  reformer.  In  fact,  his  sojourn  among  us  was  a bold  and  continuing 
challenge  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  as  to  what  it  means  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus. 

It  is  disappointing  for  me  to  see  how  the  holiday  named  in  his  honor  is 
regarded  by  some  as  a day  for  black  people  alone.  Instead,  it  should  be  a 
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time  for  all  people  to  take  stock  of  our  lives  together  in  community.  We 
cannot  escape  the  implications  of  his  life  for  the  pressing  issues  we  confront 
in  our  time. 

Chaos  or  Community?,  the  subject  of  my  remarks  today,  is  the  urgent 
choice  King  posed  for  us  in  his  final  book,  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?  As 
he  put  it  in  a speech,  will  we  live  together  as  sisters  and  brothers,  or  will  we 
perish  together  as  fools?  This  is  not  King’s  choice  exclusively;  it  is  the  choice 
being  forced  upon  us  by  the  real-life  circumstances  of  our  experience. 

I am  not  sure  we  are  making  the  intelligent  choice.  Yet  this  sobering 
choice  looms  larger  now  than  before.  There  are  signs  of  emerging  commu- 
nity, but  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  even  greater  evidences  of  a lurking 
chaos  both  locally  and  globally. 

In  the  climate  of  euphoria  produced  by  events  in  eastern  Europe,  comes 
the  sobering  reality  of  the  growing  conflict  in  Azerbaijan. 

The  elections  of  David  N.  Dinkins  as  mayor  of  New  York  and  L.  Doug- 
las Wilder  as  Governor  of  Virginia  are  tempered  by  letter  bombs  of  hate,  by 
Klansmen  marching  on  King’s  grave,  and  by  the  news  that  the  chances  of  a 
black  man  in  Harlem  living  to  the  age  of  forty  are  less  than  a man  in  Bang- 
ladesh. 

Namibia  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  the  last  colony  in  Africa,  while 
might  makes  right  in  Panama. 

You  know  the  litany:  the  scourge  of  illicit  drugs  in  high  places,  of  home- 
less beggars  in  the  streets. 

We  are  approaching  the  dawning  of  a new  millennium,  and  the  followers 
of  Christ  must  gain  renewed  inspiration  for  actively  choosing  community 
over  the  impending  chaos,  not  just  in  the  forms  of  ritual  and  rhetoric,  but 
in  terms  of  a program  of  action. 

Our  vision  for  the  church  is  one  where  the  church  is  a clear  sign  of  the 
kingdom.  I believe  the  church  must  be  a dynamic  example  of  the  world  as 
it  might  one  day  be. 

We  know  that  the  struggle  between  chaos  and  community  goes  on  at 
every  level  of  society,  and  it  is  felt  most  by  real  people  who  must  endure  the 
consequences  of  chaos  through  their  poverty  and  alienation. 

But  Christians  are  faced  with  a special  responsibility  and  a special  need. 
If  others  are  to  believe  in  the  prospects  for  community,  you  and  I have  some 
hard  work  to  do.  That  is,  we  must  overcome  our  brand  of  chaos  in  the 
church  and  manifest  authentic  community  in  our  own  ranks. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  cynicism  and  cowardice  abound  in  the  secular  world. 
After  all,  where  are  the  living  examples  of  the  community  for  which  we 
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struggle?  We  seem  so  willing  to  relinquish,  by  neglect  or  by  failure,  our 
obligation  to  be  that  living  example  as  the  body  of  Christ. 

To  recover  and  to  assume  our  obligation,  we  must  be  empowered  by 
John’s  admonition:  “Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another.” 

Nina  Simone,  the  legendary  vocal  artist,  called  Martin  the  “King  of 
Love.”  He  wrote  and  spoke  often  about  his  commitment  to  agape,  that  is, 
unconditional  love — a love  which  does  not  demand  reciprocation  and  which 
is  not  based  upon  the  attributes  of  its  object.  To  be  endowed  with  a human 
personality  qualifies  each  one  of  us  to  receive  agape.  Never  mind  how  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  we  are,  or  how  attractive  or  unattractive  we  are. 

This  is  the  love  that  approximates  the  love  which  God  has  for  you  and 
me.  His  love  is  unconditional.  He  doesn’t  love  us  because  of  our  wealth  or 
professional  status,  our  race  or  our  nationality.  He  doesn’t  love  us  because 
we  are  perfect  or  without  sin.  He  loves  us  simply  because  we  are. 

And  according  to  the  New  Testament  text,  we  acknowledge  and  receive 
this  unconditional  love  whether  or  not  we  actively  love  one  another  as  God 
loves  us. 

This  love  is  not  dormant;  it  is  active  and  strong.  It  leaves  nothing  in  its 
path  the  same  as  it  was  before  it  was  encountered. 

The  human  personality  is  the  expression  of  the  presence  of  God  in  each 
one  of  us,  King  would  say.  Our  personality  houses  our  souls.  To  love  each 
soul  unconditionally  is  to  love  a little  piece  of  God. 

This  is  the  profound  theological  principle  which  is  so  fundamental  to 
King’s  involvement  in  the  struggle  for  justice  and  to  his  commitment  to 
non-violence.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  his  opposition  to  poverty  and  war  on  a 
world-wide  scale. 

Many  were  confused,  even  angered,  when  he  spoke  out  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  He  spoke  out,  long  before  it  was  ordinary,  against  oppression 
in  South  Africa  and  Central  America.  Some  of  his  strongest  supporters  felt 
he  was  deviating  from  his  true  mission:  civil  rights  for  African-Americans. 

But  Martin  Luther  King  would  not  have  been  satisfied  if  black  people 
had  been  fully  incorporated  into  the  American  status  quo,  if  it  meant  that 
others  here  or  abroad  continued  to  suffer  from  racism,  poverty,  and  war. 

He  knew  well  the  diversity  of  our  cultures,  races,  personalities,  languages, 
tastes,  life-styles,  abilities,  shortcomings,  and  classes.  But  he  also  understood 
that  we  could  not  build  communities  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation 
based  upon  our  remaking  others  in  our  own  image.  And  he  knew  that  chaos 
was  certain  to  overtake  us  if  we  did  not  find  some  sustainable  common 
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ground.  That  is  why  unconditional  love  is  so  essential  to  our  reconciliation 
to  one  another  and  to  God. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  loving  people  with  whom  we  share  a 
lot  in  common;  or  loving  people  who  have  winning  ways  and  good  looks. 
We  are  called  to  love  those  whom  we  may  be  tempted  at  first  to  despise. 

When  I see  a hungry,  dirty  beggar,  I try  to  see  a little  piece  of  God.  When 
I see  people  abused  simply  because  of  the  way  they  look  or  speak,  I try  to 
see  a little  piece  of  God.  When  I see  families  aggrieved,  or  separated,  or 
becoming  refugees  because  of  war  or  persecution,  I try  to  see  a little  piece  of 
God. 

This  is  the  compelling  key  to  the  Christian’s  intolerance  of  injustice  of  all 
kinds.  This  is  the  very  impetus  for  Christian  witness,  and  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tian evangelism. 

And  so,  my  beloved  sisters  and  brothers,  in  the  face  of  creeping  chaos  and 
the  deterioration  of  community,  if  we  are  to  be  faithful,  we  must  take  up 
the  cross  that  was  also  borne  by  Martin,  and  we  must  follow  the  way  of 
Jesus. 

“Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.” 


For  Fear  of  Offending 

by  Cynthia  A.  Jarvis 


Cynthia  A.  Jarvis  is  Associate  Pastor  of 
Nassau  Presbyterian  Church  in  Princeton, 
N.J.  She  has  served  as  Moderator  of  Mus- 
kingum Valley  Presbytery  and  has  been  a 
member  of  several  General  Assembly  com- 
mittees. She  has  written  Metaphors  and 
Miracles  and  co-authored  with  Edward 
Huenemann  Two  or  More:  Dialogue  on 
the  Gospel  of  John. 


Text:  Then  the  two  disciples  came  and  said  to  him,  "Do  you  know  that  the 
Pharisees  were  offended  when  they  heard  this  saying?”  (Mt.  15:12) 

There  was  a Wednesday  night  during  this  Advent  just  past  when  I could 
not  get  into  the  parking  lot  of  the  church  because  there  were  two  hun- 
dred members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  blocking  my  way.  But  once 
through  the  crowd,  out  of  the  car,  and  into  the  church,  it  was  an  evening  I 
shall  not  soon  forget.  For  in  the  Assembly  Room  about  fifty  people  had 
gathered  to  discuss  the  need  for  laws  to  control  the  use  of  automatic  weap- 
ons. On  the  second  floor  a group  from  the  Coalition  for  Nuclear  Disarma- 
ment met  in  Room  204  to  consider  the  state  of  Soviet-American  relations. 
In  the  basement,  as  they  do  every  Wednesday  evening,  the  Depressive  Sup- 
port Group  was  trying  to  help  one  another  out  of  the  darkness.  And  from 
my  vantage  point  in  the  glassed-in  offices,  I listened  to  members  of  our 
AIDS  Task  Force  discuss  the  issues  before  us,  but  I could  also  see  NRA 
members  trooping  in  and  out,  and  could  hear  the  strains  of  the  adult  choir 
practicing  overhead,  singing  as  though  they  were  angel  voices,  “For  unto  us 
a child  is  born.  . . .” 

“The  Incarnation,”  wrote  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  long  before  he  knew  its 
consequences  for  his  own  life  and  death,  “does  involve  a claim  to  a space  of 
its  own  on  earth.  ...  A truth,  a doctrine,  or  a religion  need  no  space  for 
themselves.  They  are  disembodied  entities.  They  are  heard,  learnt  and  ap- 
prehended, and  that  is  all.  But  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  needs  not  only  ears 
or  hearts,  but  living  men  (and  women)  who  will  follow  him.”  Had  all  the 
activity  in  the  spaces  of  this  church  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  “unto 
us  a child  is  born,”  a Word  made  flesh  that  claims  a space  of  its  own  on 
earth,  a Savior  who  bids  us  follow  him  in  the  spaces  we  are  given  to  occupy 
between  birth  and  death? 

For  some  reason,  the  season  of  Epiphany  always  calls  me  to  reconsider 
the  consequences  of  the  church’s  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world.  Per- 
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haps  it  is  because  in  my  mind  he  is  “in  the  world”  in  a way  he  had  ceased 
to  be  for  me  before  the  presents  were  unwrapped  and  the  carols  sung.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  the  winter  always  manages  to  assert  itself  in  ways  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  weather.  But  I think  it  has  mostly  to  do  with 
the  story  Matthew  tells  us  of  Jesus’  birth  and  its  immediate  consequences 
for  male  babies  in  Bethlehem  at  the  bloody  hands  of  Herod. 

As  we  heard  Auden’s  Herod  say  to  us  on  the  Sunday  after  Christmas  day, 
“Naturally  this  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen.  Civilization  must  be  saved 
even  if  this  means  sending  for  the  military,  as  I suppose  it  does.  How  dreary. 
. . . Why  couldn’t  this  wretched  infant  be  born  somewhere  else?”  But  some- 
where else,  a different  space,  would  not  finally  have  made  any  difference  to 
the  Herods  of  the  ancient  world,  nor  to  the  Ceausescus  of  this  modern  day, 
nor  to  you  nor  to  me.  For  the  very  space  the  Incarnation  claims  is  always 
and  forever  the  space  human  sin  occupies.  Despite  reports  that  there  was  no 
room  in  the  inn  and  though,  in  the  end,  he  was  pushed  out  of  the  world 
and  onto  a cross,  it  was  in  the  spaces  of  human  existence,  from  birth  to  death 
to  life  everlasting,  that  the  Christ  silently  claimed  the  whole  of  the  earth  for 
God’s  redeeming  love. 

What  I struggle  with  on  this  January  morn,  then,  is  not  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  church  should  be  involved  in  politics; 
or  whether  a congregation  ought  to  take  a stand  on  this  issue  or  be  counted 
in  with  another  cause.  Rather  I want  to  struggle  with  the  ways  in  which  this 
very  human  space  which  we  occupy  and  call  the  church  is  claimed  by  the 
Incarnation.  In  a sense,  I want  to  struggle  with  the  specifics  of  our  disciple- 
ship  and  yet  do  so  in  the  knowledge  that  discipleship  as  Bonhoeffer  rightly 
reminds  us,  “never  consists  in  this  or  that  specific  action;  it  is  always  a de- 
cision for  or  against  Jesus  Christ.”  In  the  light  of  that  truth  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  I wonder  deep  down  how  it  is  that 
we,  as  the  church  in  the  world  today,  decide  for  or  against  this  One  who 
decided,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world,  for  us? 

Ironically,  I sometimes  think  it  is  when  we  are  most  convinced  about  the 
godliness  of  our  social  causes  in  the  church,  just  and  right  though  they  may 
be,  that  we  are  most  in  danger  of  deciding  against  the  Christ  we  set  out  to 
follow.  In  fact,  it  is  when  we  are  most  single-minded  about  our  Christian 
stand  that  we  are  most  on  the  verge  of  claiming  for  ourselves  the  space 
Christ  has  claimed  for  God  alone.  It  is  not  that  we  mean  to  be  against  Christ, 
but  when  the  witness  we  bear  is  a witness  to  our  own  good  cause  as  primary 
and  to  Christ  as  a case  in  point,  then  we  may  have  upheld  a right  principle, 
but  we  have  in  no  way  acted  as  disciples.  Rather  we  have  used  Christ  as  the 
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justifier  of  our  highest  convictions,  the  colleague  in  our  prophetic  endeavors, 
the  partner  to  our  social  programs  or  our  ethical  stands.  And  chances  are 
that  we  will  grow  more  inclined  to  critique  Christ  from  the  perspective  of 
our  good  causes  then  to  critique  our  causes  from  the  pronouncements  of  this 
Good  Shepherd. 

The  temptation  before  the  church  in  this  age  and  every  age  is  to  confuse 
the  cause  at  hand  with  the  Christ  of  God.  The  confession  is  that  though  we 
may  have  said  yes  to  all  the  right  things  ...  it  was,  more  often  than  not,  for 
all  the  wrong  reasons.  Which  is  to  say  that  whether  it  be  the  issue  of  gun 
control,  or  reproductive  rights,  or  the  invasion  of  Panama,  or  the  slaughter 
in  El  Salvador  . . . whether  it  results  in  the  tearing  down  of  a wall  of  tyranny, 
or  the  erecting  of  a free  press,  or  the  release  of  a man  named  Mandela,  or 
the  sanctuary  of  a man  named  Noriega  . . . whether  it  requires  a signature, 
or  a march,  or  a sit-in,  or  a silent  vigil  . . . the  church,  if  it  is  to  be  the  church 
and  not  some  alliance  of  social  and  political  points  of  view,  takes  sides  in  the 
world  claiming  not  much  more  than  that  we  are  short-sighted  sinners  at- 
tempting to  follow  this  One  who  pitched  his  tent  among  us. 

“The  church,”  said  Karl  Barth  in  August  of  1934,  “is  not  in  the  world  to 
present  a message  about  certain  ideas  and  directions  concerning  the  condi- 
tions of  the  world.  At  bottom,  the  church  is  in  the  world  only  with  a book 
in  its  hand.”  Lest  we  bear  witness  to  ourselves  and  our  causes  rather  than  to 
Christ  the  Lord,  the  church  begins  its  social  witness  with  that  book  and  with 
the  confession  that  we  see  through  a mirror  dimly,  at  best. 

But  it  is  with  that  very  book  in  its  hand  that  the  church,  in  the  same 
breath,  has  tried  not  so  much  to  take  over  Christ’s  claim  to  a space  on  earth, 
but  to  limit  his  space  in  the  world.  How  we  do  it  decade  in  and  decade  out, 
I do  not  know,  but  we  always  find  ways  and  verses  to  quote  that  convince 
us  that  the  church  has  no  business  in  the  social  and  political  order  of  the 
day.  The  argument  is  that  people  come  to  worship  to  get  away  from  the 
everyday  world  ...  to  draw  strength  for  the  living  of  these  days  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Biblical  guidance  on  personal  issues  may  be 
in  line,  but  any  hint  that  God  might  be  mucking  around  in  the  social  and 
political  arena  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  I even  think  I’ve  heard  that  argument 
a time  or  two  in  these  past  nine  years  at  Nassau  Church! 

The  problem  is  that  one  cannot  hold  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  that  view 
in  one’s  head  at  the  same  time.  Herod  knew  as  much!  He  knew  that  the 
birth  of  this  babe  in  Bethlehem  had  everything  to  do  with  his  reign  over  all 
Judea.  Lor  the  Word  that  was  made  flesh  was  not  just  any  word,  but  a word 
of  ultimate  judgment  against  all  tyranny  and  hatred  and  death  even  as  it  is 
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a word  of  intimate  hope  to  all  who  are  left  out  of  the  world  as  it  has  been 
ordered.  If  the  space  claimed  by  the  Incarnation  is  the  space  occupied  by 
human  sin,  then  Herod  somehow  knew  sin  had  less  to  do  with  keeping  his 
zipper  up  and  everything  to  do  with  keeping  the  masses  down.  It  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  his  personal  soul  that  he  slaughtered  all  those  little  ones,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  social  order  that  he  sought  to  supersede  the  cross.  Which 
is  to  say  that  when  the  church  ceases  to  address  the  Gospel  to  the  corporate 
dimensions  of  human  sin;  when  it  confines  the  Incarnation  to  matters  of  the 
human  heart,  then  it  might  be  known  within  the  world  as  a therapeutic 
community,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  people  called  out  by  the  One  who 
came  to  set  captives  free. 

Yet  I am  speaking  as  though  all  this  were  a struggle  in  general  for  the 
church  out  there  rather  than  a struggle  which  is  at  the  heart  of  what  it 
means  for  you  and  for  me  together  to  decide  for  him  and  not  against  him 
in  this  space  we  call  Nassau  Church.  I read  the  story  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew  and  I know,  as  one  set  apart  to  lead  this  congregation,  that  for 
reasons  of  pastoral  closeness  or  institutional  survival  or  personal  need,  the 
temptation  is  to  let  the  blind  lead  the  blind.  For  the  struggle  is  ever  and 
always  how  we  hold  together,  in  the  life  of  one  community,  the  pastoral  and 
the  prophetic  spaces  into  which  our  Savior  leads  us  . . . how  we  follow  Him 
rather  than  our  own  bliss,  to  put  it  in  the  current  vernacular.  I know  there 
have  been  times  when  we  have  been  led  to  decide  against  him  in  the  world 
for  fear  of  offending  one  another  in  the  church,  just  as  I know  there  have 
been  letters  of  transfer  issued  to  many  a member  because,  offended,  they 
could  not  continue  in  the  pew. 

When  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  they  came  as  those  more  taken  with 
the  ties  that  bind  us  than  with  the  truth  that  sets  us  free.  Jesus  had  just  read 
the  riot  act  to  the  Pharisees  concerning  their  adherence  to  tradition  over  and 
against  their  obedience  to  the  law  of  love.  Nothing  could  have  made  them 
madder.  So  nervously,  the  disciples  inform  their  Lord  that  this  time  he 
might  have  gone  a bit  too  far:  “Do  you  know  that  the  Pharisees  were  of- 
fended when  they  heard  this  saying?”  To  which  many  a well-meaning 
church  leader,  including  this  one,  has  been  known  to  respond,  “Oh,  no.  I 
didn’t  mean  to  offend  them  . . . only  trying  to  offer  another  point  of  view 
. . . don’t  want  to  lose  them.”  But  to  which  Jesus  responded,  “Let  them 
alone;  they  are  blind  guides.  And  if  a blind  man  leads  a blind  man,  both 
will  fall  into  a pit.”  Which  is  to  say  that  when  the  church  is  more  taken 
with  its  own  unity  than  it  is  shaped  by  the  Word  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
when  we  step  back  from  the  sharpness  of  the  biblical  witness  for  fear  of 
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offending  the  secular  status  quo,  then  we  may  be  a like-minded  club  of 
good-intentioned  people,  but  we  have  ceased  to  be  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

How  is  it  then  that  we  as  Christ’s  church  are  claimed,  in  the  spaces  of 
this  earth,  by  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation?  Again,  we  must  come  face  to 
face  with  a paradox  which  we  cannot  bear  though  it  has  been  born  for  us 
on  a cross.  For  to  decide  for  Christ  in  this  world  is  to  be  called  out  of  this 
world  . . . not  as  ascetics  in  hiding  nor  as  those  raptured  in  waiting  but  as 
those  who,  having  seen  the  fact  of  God’s  love  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  can 
no  longer  in  silence  abide  the  world  as  it  is.  “This  is  how  the  Church  invades 
the  life  of  the  world  and  (makes  space)  for  Christ,”  writes  Bonhoeffer.  “For 
whatever  is  ‘in  Christ’  has  ceased  to  be  subject  to  the  world  of  sin  and  the 
law.  No  law  in  the  world  can  interfere  with  this  fellowship.  (For)  the  realm 
of  Christian  love  is  subject  to  Christ  not  to  the  world.”  We  are  those  who 
are  subject  to  Christ  and  not  the  world! 

Just  what  does  this  mean — given  our  task  forces  on  AIDS,  and  Latchkey 
Programs,  and  disarmament  committees,  and  depressive  support  groups?  It 
means  that  “if  the  world  despises  one  of  God’s  children,  the  church  will  love 
and  serve  that  one.  If  the  world  does  another  violence,  the  church  will  give 
succor  and  comfort.  If  the  world  dishonors  and  insults  one,  the  church  will 
sacrifice  honor  and  cover  that  one’s  shame.  Where  the  world  seeks  gain,  the 
church  will  renounce  it.  Where  the  world  exploits,  the  church  will  become 
dispossessed,  and  where  the  world  oppresses,  the  church  will  stoop  down 
and  raise  up  the  oppressed.  If  the  world  refuses  justice,  the  church  will 
pursue  mercy,  and  if  the  world  takes  refuge  in  lies,  the  church  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth.  For  the  church  is  called  out  of  the  world  to  follow 
Christ”  (paraphrased  from  Bonhoeffer).  Which  is  to  say  that  because  it  is 
against  the  fact  of  God’s  love  that  this  world  has  been  ordered,  it  is  for  that 
fact  and  its  proclamation,  in  word  and  deed,  that  the  church  still  struggles 
to  occupy  a space  on  this  earth. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  that  night  not  long  ago  when  all  spaces  were  full,  with 
the  NRA  marching  and  the  AIDS  committee  meeting,  with  the  peacemak- 
ers on  the  second  floor  and  those  attempting  not  to  walk  in  darkness  occu- 
pying the  basement,  perhaps  it  was  for  that  night  not  long  ago  that  there 
was  this  other  night  wherein  grace  entered  gravity  and  all  human  spaces 
were  invaded  by  love.  For  on  that  night  also,  and  not  coincidentally,  a choir 
seemingly  was  heard  above  the  clamor,  singing  ever  so  joyfully,  “For  unto 
you,  a child  is  born.”  Thanks  be  to  God. 
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This  morning  1 wish  to  look  at  the  last  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
light  of  the  Gospel  lesson  for  today.  The  last  commandment  is  “You 
shall  not  covet  your  neighbor’s  house;  you  shall  not  covet  your  neighbor’s 
wife,  or  his  manservant,  or  his  maidservant,  or  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  anything 
that  is  your  neighbor’s.” 

In  the  Gospel  lesson  for  this  morning  from  Matthew  5,  Jesus  is  preaching 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  Jesus  functions  as  a 
kind  of  second  Moses  who  draws  out  the  deeper  implications  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  first  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Jesus  said,  “You’ve 
heard  the  commandment — you  shall  not  kill.  I say  to  you  that  whoever  is 
angry  at  a brother  or  sister,  if  you  even  have  thoughts  of  anger,  you  have 
already  broken  the  commandment,  you  shall  not  kill.  And  not  only  your 
thoughts,  but  your  words  can  be  lethal— if  you  insult  someone  else,  you’ve 
as  good  as  murdered  them.  Of  if  you  looked  at  another  with  lust,  you’ve 
already  committed  adultery.” 

Jesus  calls  us  here  to  a higher  righteousness.  “Unless  your  righteousness, 
your  goodness,  your  obedience,  exceeds  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
you  will  never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  That’s  a tall  order,  because 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  as  they  appear  in  Matthew  were  sticklers  for  keep- 
ing the  details  of  the  laws.  They  were  the  law-and-order  people  in  Jesus’ 
day.  I think  it’s  safe  to  say  that  they  are  still  around,  even  within  the  Chris- 
tian community.  They  took  very  seriously  the  commandment  “remember 
the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,”  and  sought  to  define  very  precisely  the  kind 
of  work  prohibited  on  the  sabbath.  Work,  they  said,  was  carrying  enough 
milk  to  drink  one  swallow  or  carrying  enough  ink  to  write  two  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Carrying  enough  ink  to  write  one  letter  of  the  alphabet,  that 
was  okay.  But  two  letters,  then  you  stepped  over  the  line.  They  even  argued 
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about  whether  a person  could  wear  their  artificial  teeth  on  the  sabbath!  But 
Jesus  said,  “Your  righteousness  must  exceed  that  even  of  these  very  pious 
scribes  and  Pharisees.” 

What  is  this  higher  righteousness  of  Jesus?  And  what  does  it  have  to  do 
with  the  commandment  against  coveting?  That  higher  righteousness  may 
be  described  by  three  words  beginning  with  the  letter  “i”:  inward,  interven- 
tionist, impossible. 

First,  the  higher  righteousness  to  which  Jesus  calls  us  is  inward  in  nature.  That 
is  to  say,  it  moves  beyond  just  the  actions  we  actually  do.  Many  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  as  Matthew  portrays  them,  even  in  their  detailed  defining  and 
spelling  out  of  the  laws,  focused  on  actions  and  behaviors.  But  Jesus  here 
focuses  on  a person’s  inner  desires,  intentions,  and  motives  as  much  as  out- 
ward acts.  Jesus  explores  the  secret  areas  of  the  heart:  what  you  feel,  what 
you  think,  what  you  turn  over  lovingly  in  your  mind,  what  you  intensely 
desire,  what  you  covet. 

In  our  world,  we  are  so  geared  to  concentrate  on  the  outward  appearance 
of  things — we  paint  it,  polish  it,  put  lipstick  on  it,  or  nice-looking  clothes 
over  it.  But  we  would  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  inside  of  a person. 
For  Jesus,  thoughts  are  just  as  important  as  actions;  desires  are  as  important 
as  deeds.  Good  and  evil  begin  their  journey  on  the  inside  of  a person — in 
his  or  her  dreams  and  desires  and  intentions. 

This  basic  insight  about  the  inner  nature  of  the  higher  righteousness  to 
which  Jesus  calls  us  is  one  shared  by  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments themselves.  Some  people  think  about  the  progression  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  say,  “You  know,  the  commandments  move  from 
major  obligations  to  God  (you  shall  have  no  other  gods,  don’t  take  God’s 
name  in  vain,  remember  the  sabbath  day),  and  then  they  move  to  major 
obligations  to  other  humans  (honor  lather  and  mother,  you  shall  not  kill, 
nor  commit  adultery,  nor  steal,  nor  bear  false  witness).  You  might  well  as- 
sume that  a series  of  major  commandments  like  that  would  move  to  some 
sort  of  climax,  a real  crescendo  of  terrible  and  horrible  sins.  Murder,  adul- 
tery, stealing  and  then  wham,  the  really  Big  Sin!” 

But  what  do  you  get?  At  the  end  all  you  get  is  a commandment  about 
“coveting,”  wanting  what  someone  has,  inner  desires,  inner  thoughts  which 
seem  so  harmless,  so  innocent.  So  what  if  you  yearn  to  have  a house  like  the 
Joneses  down  the  block?  So  what  if  you  lust  for  someone  else’s  spouse?  So 
what  if  you  wish  you  could  afford  a different  lifestyle  or  could  steal  away 
the  job  someone  else  has?  So  what?  We’re  not  hurting  anyone,  are  we? 
What’s  the  big  deal  about  coveting? 
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Well,  the  commandments  end  with  coveting,  with  what  goes  on  inside, 
with  thoughts  and  dreams  and  desires,  because  that’s  where  it  all  begins. 
The  beginning  is  the  end.  The  seed  is  what  eventually  becomes  the  tree. 
The  first  burst  of  anger,  the  first  lustful  look  and  fantasy,  the  first  step  is 
what  it  takes  to  get  to  the  end;  murder,  adultery,  stealing,  whatever.  The 
beginning  is  the  end. 

One  of  the  things  we  learn  in  studying  the  Ten  Commandments  is  that 
in  many  ways  the  most  important  commandment  is  the  first:  you  shall  have 
no  other  gods.  If  you  understand  that  first  commandment  fully,  “you  shall 
have  no  other  gods,”  you  understand  all  the  other  commandments  and  in- 
deed all  of  Scripture.  Worshipping  other  gods,  other  idols,  serving  and 
trusting  in  other  things,  wanting  other  things  for  our  security  or  sense  of 
happiness — that  is  at  the  root  of  why  we  break  all  the  other  commandments. 
We  worship  things,  so  we  steal.  We  worship  pleasure,  so  we  commit  adul- 
tery. We  worship  ourselves,  so  we  bear  false  witness  against  our  neighbor. 
We  worship  power,  so  we  kill.  We  worship  our  work,  so  we  don’t  remem- 
ber the  sabbath. 

Now  the  Bible  on  more  than  one  occasion  links  worship  of  other  gods, 
worship  of  idols,  with  coveting.  The  apostle  Paul  in  Ephesians  5,  for  exam- 
ple, warns  that  a covetous  and  greedy  person  is  an  idolater,  one  who  makes 
money  and  possessions  into  a god,  an  idol  to  be  worshipped  as  the  source  of 
ultimate  trust  and  salvation.  In  this  sense  again,  the  beginning  is  the  end. 
The  first  commandment,  you  shall  have  no  other  gods,  is  the  end,  the  last 
commandment,  you  shall  not  covet.  It  all  begins  in  the  mind,  the  thoughts, 
the  desires. 

And  so  it  is  that  Jesus  zeros  in  on  the  inward  nature  of  the  higher  righ- 
teousness to  which  he  calls  us. 

Secondly,  the  higher  righteousness  of  which  Jesus  speaks  is  interventionist  in 
nature.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  “interventionist”?  It  has  to  do  with 
intervening  or  interrupting  a process,  breaking  in  and  nipping  something 
in  the  bud  before  it  gets  a chance  to  grow.  An  act  like  murder  really  involves 
a whole  process.  It  begins  as  an  angry  thought,  gradually  becomes  an  atti- 
tude, accelerates  into  angry  words,  and  finally  explodes  into  a violent  act. 
You  see  the  progression — from  thought — to  attitude — to  words — to  ac- 
tions. Jesus  would  have  us  intervene  or  break  into  this  process  at  the  very 
earliest  stage  and  stop  the  potential  murder  when  it  is  still  only  an  angry 
thought. 

Two  examples  out  of  the  book  of  Genesis  illustrate  the  positive  and  neg- 
ative dimensions  of  such  intervening  into  the  process.  The  story  in  Genesis 
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4 tells  of  two  brothers,  Cain  and  Abel.  Cain  was  a farmer;  Abel  was  a 
hunter.  They  both  brought  sacrifices  to  God.  For  reasons  the  story  does  not 
tell  us,  God  accepted  Abel’s  sacrifice  but  not  Cain’s.  Cain  was  angry.  He 
coveted  the  blessing  which  God  had  given  to  his  brother  Abel.  His  anger 
snowballed  into  an  attitude,  a scheme  developed  in  his  mind,  he  spoke 
words  which  lured  his  brother  Abel  out  in  the  open  field,  and  there  Cain 
finally  did  the  act:  he  murdered  his  brother.  No  intervention  at  the  point  of 
the  anger,  and  the  result  was  eventually  murder. 

A second  story  later  in  Genesis  is  also  about  two  brothers,  two  twin  broth- 
ers. Their  names  were  Jacob  and  Esau.  Jacob  was  a Coveter  with  a capital 
C.  Sly  and  crafty,  he  coveted  and  swindled  his  brother  Esau  out  of  his  birth- 
right. He  stole  the  blessing  which  belonged  to  Esau  from  his  old  blind  fa- 
ther. Jacob  coveted  everything  his  eyes  saw,  everything  he  could  get  his 
hands  on.  Not  surprisingly,  when  Esau  found  out  that  Jacob  had  stolen  the 
blessing  from  him,  Esau  was  angry.  And  the  anger  erupted  into  words 
which  he  spoke  to  himself  but  which  were  overheard  by  his  mother:  “I’m 
going  to  kill  that  rotten  Jacob.”  When  Jacob’s  mother  heard  those  words, 
she  strongly  suggested  to  Jacob  that  he  leave  home  for  a number  of  years, 
hoping  that  Esau  might  cool  off. 

The  process  from  anger  to  words  to  actual  action  was  interrupted  for  a 
time  for  Esau.  But  even  more  important  was  the  intervention,  the  interrup- 
tion which  happened  to  Jacob.  Twice  Jacob  received  a visit  and  a word  from 
God:  first  in  a dream  at  Bethel  where  God  promised  this  no-good,  conniv- 
ing swindler  Jacob — “I  will  bless  you  and  I will  be  with  you  wherever  you 
go.”  God  loved  this  sinner.  And  that  love  was  a love  that  Jacob  couldn’t 
steal,  couldn’t  earn,  couldn’t  scheme  to  get.  Love — the  love  of  God  in  par- 
ticular-— can  only  be  given  as  a free  and  undeserved  gift.  Some  years  later 
on  his  way  back  home  to  see  if  Esau  had  changed,  God  again  interrupted, 
intervened  into  Jacob’s  life.  God  wrestled  Jacob  through  the  night  and 
ended  it  by  putting  Jacob’s  thigh  out  of  joint.  When  Jacob  was  thus  defeated 
he  asked,  out  of  his  weakness  and  defeat,  for  the  gift  of  God’s  blessing  once 
again.  And  again  God  gave  it  as  a free  and  unearned  gift. 

The  next  day  Jacob,  limping  from  his  encounter  with  God,  met  Esau 
after  years  of  being  apart.  But  this  time  it  was  all  different.  Jacob  wasn’t 
coveting  anything  Esau  had.  Indeed,  the  text  says  Jacob  came  and  met  Esau 
with  a gift,  a blessing,  the  same  word  used  for  what  Jacob  had  originally 
stolen  from  Esau.  God  had  intervened,  and  over  the  long  years  Jacob  had 
learned  how  to  receive  the  gift  of  God’s  unconditional  love  even  for  a scoun- 
drel like  him.  And  now  Jacob  was  learning  how  to  give  away  his  love,  to 
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give  gifts  to  others.  The  text  describes  this  scene  as  the  two  twin  brothers 
walk  toward  one  another,  Jacob  wondering  in  his  mind  whether  Esau  still 
intended  to  kill  him  or  not.  The  text  says,  “But  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and 
embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept.”  And 
Jacob  says  to  Esau,  “Accept  my  present,  my  blessing,  from  my  hand;  for 
truly  to  see  your  face  is  like  seeing  the  face  of  God.”  The  way  Jacob  could 
express  gratitude  to  God  was  to  show  love  to  another  human  being. 

God  had  intervened  into  the  process,  and  turned  a potentially  bloody 
murder  scene  into  a scene  of  forgiveness,  reconciliation,  and  love.  But  the 
story  of  Cain  and  Abel  and  our  morning  newspaper  day  after  day  remind 
us  that  anger  and  coveting  still  often  lead  to  killing,  that  thoughts  still  often 
lead  to  evil  actions.  But  Jacob  and  Esau  remind  us  that  there  is  also  a God 
at  work  in  the  world  to  intervene,  to  interrupt,  and  God  calls  us  to  join  in 
that  work. 

The  higher  righteousness  of  Jesus  is  inward  in  nature.  It  is  interventionist 
in  strategy. 

And  thirdly,  the  higher  righteousness  is  one  more  thing;  in  a very  real  way,  it 
is  impossible.  If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must  confess:  “Yes,  I’ve 
been  angry  at  another  person.  Yes,  I may  have  looked  lustfully  at  another 
person.  Yes,  I may  have  coveted  what  other  people  have.”  The  thoughts  and 
actions  we  know  are  wrong  still  somehow  keep  Hashing  in  our  mind.  We 
all  sit  here  today  condemned  as  murderers,  adulterers,  slanderers,  coveters, 
thieves,  and  idol  worshipers.  And  Jesus  said,  “If  you  break  just  one  of  these 
commandments,  you’ve  broken  them  all.”  Well,  then,  it’s  impossible  to  obey 
the  commandments.  The  game  is  over.  So  now  what?  Where  can  we  go 
from  here? 

In  part,  that’s  exactly  the  point  to  which  the  commandments  and  Jesus 
want  to  bring  us.  Like  Jacob,  we  wrestle  and  struggle  with  these  command- 
ments and  with  God,  but  we  always  come  away  defeated,  weak,  with  no 
hope  of  winning  by  our  own  strength.  We  are  sometimes  caught  in  gray 
areas  of  difficult  moral  decisions  where  there  is  no  clear  right  or  wrong.  We 
live  in  a consumer  society  where  coveting  is  a national  pastime.  It’s  impos- 
sible. And  it’s  at  that  point  that  all  we  can  do  is  turn  to  God  and  say,  “Help 
me.  I am  a sinner.  Forgive  me.  Make  me  whole.”  And  then  we  can  hear  the 
words  from  God,  “Your  sins  are  forgiven.  I love  you.  I give  you  this  gift, 
this  blessing.”  At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  where  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  found,  is  another  mount  called  Calvary.  There  stands  a cross, 
and  that  cross  says  again,  “I  forgive  you.  I love  you.” 

And  that  word  of  love,  of  blessing  does  something.  It  begins  to  make  the 
impossible  possible.  Over  the  years  of  hearing  those  words  and  receiving 
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that  love  in  water,  wine,  and  bread  over  and  over  again,  something  which 
is  quite  undetected  and  quite  natural  begins  to  happen.  We  begin  perhaps 
to  have  fewer  angry  thoughts,  fewer  lusts,  fewer  desires  to  have  more.  We 
begin  naturally  and  without  thinking  much  about  it  to  enjoy  giving  of  our- 
selves and  our  time  and  our  possessions  for  the  sake  of  others.  We  begin  to 
enjoy  loving  our  neighbor.  We  begin  to  celebrate  the  successes  which  others 
have  instead  of  coveting  and  envying  them.  We  begin  to  share  the  burdens 
and  pains  with  others  and  find  that  we  are  blessed  even  as  we  give  and  share. 
God,  you  see,  has  begun  to  work  within  us  to  make  the  impossible  possible. 

It’s  not  that  in  the  eyes  of  God  we  ever  reach  any  degree  of  obedience 
which  is  so  much  better  than  others.  We  remain  sinners  to  the  end  of  our 
lives.  But  the  commandments  constantly  drive  us  back  to  that  God  whom 
we  encounter  both  as  tough  Judge  who  wrestles  and  defeats  us  in  our  pride 
and  as  the  one  who  picks  us  up  again  and  again  and  loves  and  forgives  with 
a generosity  beyond  all  comprehension.  Then  the  commandments  can  be- 
come for  us  not  just  an  obligation.  They  become  a sign,  a future  sign  of 
what  we  will  one  day  be  beyond  the  veil,  beyond  the  grave.  In  that  distant 
day  God  will  make  all  things  totally  new:  there  won’t  be  any  more  coveting 
or  stealing  or  lusting  or  hating  or  killing:  “death  shall  be  no  more,  neither 
shall  there  be  mourning  nor  crying  nor  pain  any  more  for  the  former  things 
will  have  passed  away.” 

Until  that  distant  day,  we  come  to  this  place  of  worship.  We  study  these 
Scriptures  and  make  them  our  own.  We  experience  both  God’s  judgment 
on  our  disobedience,  and  God’s  love  and  forgiveness  which  work  in  us  a 
daily  dying  to  sin  and  rising  to  new  life  and  obedience  in  Christ. 

We  see  more  and  more  that  the  beginning  is  the  end  and  that  in  three 
ways: 

— The  beginning  thought  and  desire  is  already  in  the  end  the  act  itself. 
Lust  is  already  adultery.  Hatred  is  already  murder. 

— The  beginning  commandment,  the  first  commandment  (“you  shall 
have  no  other  gods”)  is  already  at  the  end  of  the  commandments,  the  last 
commandment  (“you  shall  not  covet”).  Coveting  is  idolatry. 

— The  beginning  of  new  obedience  in  Christ  signals  the  eventual  end  of 
evil  and  hatred.  Like  Jacob,  we  begin  to  see  in  the  neighbor  the  very  face  of 
God.  That  new  beginning  signals  the  end  of  the  powers  of  sin  and  broken- 
ness. The  beginning  is  the  end. 

You  shall  not  covet  your  neighbor’s  house  or  spouse  or  anything  that  is 
your  neighbor’s.  And  one  day  you  will  not  covet  anything  that  is  your  neigh- 
bor’s. Amen. 


The  Coming  Cloud 

by  James  F.  Kay 


James  F.  Kay  is  Instructor  in  Homiletics  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  An  ordained  Presby- 
terian minister,  he  is  completing  his  Ph.D. 
program  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  Yorf 


Text:  And  then  they  will  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  a cloud  with  power  and 
great  glory.  (Lk.  21:27) 

Think  for  a moment  of  a cloudless  sky — not  just  for  a week,  or  even  a 
month,  but  for  a whole  year — or  two — or  three!  How  we  would  pray 
and,  yes,  even  dance  for  a rain  cloud! 

So  in  the  days  ol  Elijah,  during  the  great  national  apostasy  under  King 
Ahab  and  Queen  Jezebel,  “there  was  no  rain  in  the  land”  (I  Kings  17:7). 
Only  when  a bone-dry  nation  finally  fell  on  its  face  before  the  Lord  God 
did  the  longed-for  cloud  come. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings  tells  how  that  cloud  took  shape  off  Israel’s  Med- 
iterranean coast.  At  first,  just  a wisp  as  small  as  a human  hand  appeared  in 
the  sky.  Then  more  clouds  began  to  gather.  The  day  turned  dark.  The  wind 
rose  up  and  sheets  of  rain  fell  on  the  parched,  cracked  earth. 

So  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  a cloud  came  in  the  shape  of  a hand,  and 
stretched  out  its  blessings  from  an  open  heaven. 

But  as  you  know,  coming  clouds  do  not  always  bring  such  blessings.  Only 
fifty  years  ago  this  summer,  the  clouds  were  gathering — war  clouds.  Adolf 
Hitler  was  demanding  the  annexation  of  Danzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor 
into  his  Third  Reich.  Meanwhile,  on  these  shores,  some  350  American 
women  gathered  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  There  amid  the  marvels 
of  “The  World  of  Tomorrow” — these  women  declared  to  the  world  of  that 
day  their  unanimous  opposition  to  sending  American  boys  to  fight  in  an- 
other European  War.  These  women  were  all  mothers,  Gold  Star  Mothers. 
They  had  already  sacrificed  their  children  to  the  First  World  War.’ 

But  nothing  these  mothers  said  and  nothing  the  diplomats  did  could  avert 
what  Winston  Churchill  later  called,  The  Gathering  Storm.  And  so  the  war 
came. 

And  the  war  did  not  end  until  the  coming  of  another  cloud  at  8:15  A.M. 
on  August  6,  1945. 

An  eyewitness  recalls: 

1 Christian  Century  (May  17,  1939):  651.  On  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  of  1939,  see  Steven 
Rea,  “Back  to  the  Future, "Applause  (August  1989):  21-23. 
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“The  sky  was  serene,  the  air  was  flooded  with  glittering  morning  light. 
. . . The  sirens  and  also  the  radio  had  just  given  the  all-clear  signal.  ...  A 
blinding  flash  cut  sharply  across  the  sky.  . . . fmy]  skin  . . . felt  a burning 
heat.  . . . [A]  violent  rush  of  air  pressed  down  my  entire  body.  ...  I raised 
my  head,  facing  the  center  of  Hiroshima.  . . . [There  I saw]  an  enormous 
mass  of  clouds  . . . [they]  spread  and  climbed  rapidly  . . . into  the  sky.  Then 
its  summit  broke  open  and  hung  over  horizontally.  It  took  the  shape  of . . . 
a monstrous  mushroom.  . . .”2  A physicist  blinded  by  that  same  cloud  later 
wrote,  “.  . . everything  seemed  dark,  dark  all  over.  . . . Then  I thought,  ‘The 
world  is  ending.’  ”3 

A novelist  later  remembered  thinking  she  was  witnessing  “the  collapse 
of  the  earth  which  I had  read  about  as  a child.”4 

Amid  the  rubble,  the  housekeeper  at  the  Jesuit  Mission  cried  out  over  and 
over  again,  “ Shu  Jesusu,  awaremi  tamail  Our  Lord  Jesus,  have  pity  on  us!”5 

And  since  that  brilliant  August  6,  the  poison  mushroom  cloud  threatens 
to  come  again  at  almost  any  time. 

The  coming  cloud: 

Will  it  be  a cloud  like  the  one  for  which  Elijah  prayed — a cloud  which 
blessed  the  earth  and  her  people  like  an  outreached  hand?  Or,  will  it  be  a 
cloud  that  smothers  the  world  with  death?  Which  will  it  be?  Can  we  fore- 
cast the  future? 

There  are  those  who  claim  we  can.  There  are  those  who  say  we  can  know 
the  shape  of  our  future  and  even  control  our  future  by  spotting  present 
trends. 

Recently,  that  distinguished  scientific  journal,  Life  magazine  (which  you 
probably  hide  under  your  Smithsoniansl),  devoted  some  thirty  pages  to  what 
the  21  st  century  holds  for  a “typical”  American  family: 

“By  the  year  2000  half  of  the  new  homes  will  be  substantially  computer- 
ized. . . . While  you’re  out,  your  house  continues  to  perform  programmed 
tasks:  Start  the  dishwasher  and  water  the  garden  . . . open  gates  to  a certain 
delivery  truck,  activate  household  noises  to  deter  burglars.  Commands  can 
be  changed  via  telephone — if  you’re  ahead  of  schedule,  call  home  to  adjust 
temperature  and  humidity  levels,  turn  on  the  sauna,  feed  the  cat.”  Video 
screens  we  are  told,  will  “provide  security  (the  computer  can  distinguish 

2 Robert  J.  Lifton,  Death  in  Life:  Survivors  of  Hiroshima  (New  York:  Random  House,  1967), 
pp.  18-19. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  22. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  22-23,  quoting  Yoko  Ota,  Shi/^abane  no  Machi  (Town  of  Corpses)  (Tokyo:  Ka- 
wade  Shobo,  1955),  p.  63. 

5 John  Hersey , Hiroshima  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1958),  p.  18. 
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you,  regular  guests,  and  pets  from  intruders),  though  kids  might  object  to 
the  electronic  eyes  that  will  allow  parents  to  monitor  Junior  doing  home- 
work. When  its  time  for  bed,  go  right  upstairs.  The  house  will  let  the  cat  in 
and  turn  off  the  lights.”6 

In  the  2 1 st  century,  of  course,  food  as  we  know  it  will  be  a thing  of  the 
past.  Meat,  for  example,  “will  be  90  percent  fat  free,  reconstituted  to  look 
like  London  broil  or  sirloin.  In  fact,  it  will  be  something  like  sawdust  glued 
together  with  alginate  of  kelp.”  If  you  find  this  less  than  appetizing,  Life's 
editors  quickly  add,  “Fear  not— we  tried  it,  and  it  was  fantastic.”7 

Yes,  we  have  tasted  the  future,  and  it’s  “fantastic!” 

We  can  now  forecast  what  is  coming:  The  bright,  silver  clouds  of  the 
future  will  open  up  the  blessings  of  technology. 

Or  will  they? 

Present  trends  hold  the  key  to  the  future? 

Well,  what  do  you  make  of  trends  like  these:  ozone  vanishing  over  the 
polar  ice  caps;  the  greatest  mass  extermination  in  66  million  years  of  the 
earth’s  flora  and  fauna  carried  out  by  a fairly  new  species  called  homo  sa- 
piens; tropical  rain  forests  disappearing  at  100  acres  per  minute;  7500  dead 
dolphins  washing  up  on  our  Atlantic  coast  two  summers  ago,  and  medical 
wastes  still  closing  our  beaches  this  summer. 

Facts  like  these  are  bandied  about  almost  daily  on  the  airwaves  and  news- 
print. Never  has  St.  Paul’s  description  of  a creation  groaning  for  redemption 
seemed  so  apt  (Rom.  8:22). 

Life  magazine  may  regale  us  with  the  computerized  house  of  the  future, 
but  other  forecasters  question  whether  our  future  will  even  be  fit  for  habi- 
tation. 

So  present  trends  are  ambiguous.  Some  point  to  paradise.  Others  lead  to 
the  gates  of  Hell.  And  even  now  clouds  are  gathering  on  the  horizon  of  the 
future.  Can  the  Bible  give  us  a forecast?  Can  we  know  about  the  coming 
cloud?  Will  it  bring  nourishing  blessing,  or  will  it  be  a pillar  of  fire  that 
rains  unimaginable  destruction?  Which  will  it  be? 

Some  parts  of  the  Bible  seem  to  give  a fairly  direct  answer:  Repent  and 
all  will  be  well.  That’s  what  happened  in  Elijah’s  day.  Israel  turned  away 
from  God.  So  God  shut  up  the  heavens.  And  the  drought  came.  Then  the 
famine  came.  When  Israel  turned  back  to  God,  back  to  the  morality  and 
religion  of  Moses,  God  opened  the  heavens  and  showered  the  land  with 
blessing.  Isn’t  this  the  old  time  religion  we  hear  on  radio  and  TV?  If  Amer- 

6 Life  (February  1989):  62. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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ica  will  only  repent  and  return  to  the  Christian  faith,  God  will  bring  us 
showers  of  blessing.  But  if  we  forsake  God,  God  will  forsake  us.  We  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  disaster. 

But  even  the  Bible  recognizes  that  things  are  not  quite  that  simple.  The 
rain,  Jesus  tells  us,  falls  on  both  the  just  and  the  unjust  (Mt.  5:45).  And  the 
Bible,  too,  recognizes  that  terrible  things  often  cloud  the  careers  of  good  and 
upright  people.  Good  King  Josiah,  who  recovered  and  honored  the  Torah, 
is  cut  down  by  Pharaoh’s  army  (II  Kings  23:29).  The  Book  of  Daniel  re- 
members the  many  righteous  martyred  for  their  faith  (Dan.  1 1:33-34).  And 
outside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  a young  rabbi,  in  whom  no  fault  was  found, 
screams  from  his  Roman  cross,  “My  God,  My  God  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?”  (Mk.  15:34). 

If  the  gospel  is  good  news,  it  is  not  because  it  predicts  a bright,  shiny  future 
based  on  our  morality  or  piety.  The  gospel  is  neither  a cocoon  that  insulates 
us  from  the  sufferings  of  this  present  age,  nor  a pair  of  earplugs  that  shuts 
out  the  groaning  of  creation.  And  the  gospel  is  not  a tranquilizer  to  quell 
the  cries  of  Gold  Star  Mothers,  and  all  other  modern  Rachels,  who  weep  for 
their  children  because  they  are  no  more. 

The  gospel  is  good  news,  not  because  it  predicts  a future  based  on  our 
good  behavior  or  other  present  trends;  but,  the  gospel  is  good  news  because 
it  promises  a future  based  on  God’s  faithfulness  to  Jesus  Christ. 

This  same  Jesus,  who  cried  in  agony  from  his  cross  of  suffering,  this  same 
Jesus  is  coming  toward  us  on  the  horizon  of  the  future,  “coming  in  a cloud 
with  power  and  great  glory.” 

And  because  the  future  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ,  because  Jesus  Christ  has 
a future,  we  who  belong  to  him,  whose  lives  are  entwined  with  his  by  bap- 
tism and  faith,  we  will  have  a future  with  him.  That  is  why  we  can  never 
give  up — on  ourselves,  on  our  friends,  on  our  enemies,  or  on  our  world!  If 
the  future  were  not  Jesus  Christ,  but  simply  the  sum  total  of  present  trends, 
what  despair  would  overwhelm  us!  But  because  Jesus  Christ  is  our  ultimate 
future,  we  have  a hope  and  a peace  that  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away. 

We  do  not  deny  that  on  earth  nations  are  in  agony.  We  do  not  deny  that 
ecological  collapse  appears  imminent.  We  do  not  deny  that  scores  of  men 
and  women  are  choked  with  fear.  But  amid  all  this,  Jesus  says,  “Now  when 
things  begin  to  take  place,  look  up  and  raise  your  heads,  because  your  re- 
demption is  drawing  near”  (Lk.  21:28). 

We  are  not  to  cower  in  fear  of  the  future. 

We  are  not  to  crouch,  like  a boxer,  in  doctrinaire  defensiveness. 
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We  are  not  to  fiee  from  solidarity  in  suffering  into  privatized  spirituality. 

We  are  to  stand  erect,  confident,  hopeful,  knowing  that  whatever  cloud 
comes  to  meet  us,  faith  will  see  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  so  this  morning,  I leave  you  not  with  a prediction,  but  with  a prom- 
ise. I cannot  forecast  the  future.  Whether  the  coming  cloud  brings  us  the 
bounty  of  heaven  itself,  or  whether  it  brings  instead,  “tribulation,  or  distress, 
or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword,”  who  can  say? 
As  a minister  of  the  gospel,  1 can  only  proclaim  to  you  its  promise  that  no 
future,  however  beclouded,  “can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord”  (Rom.  8:35,  39). 

Therefore,  “look  up  and  raise  your  heads,  because  your  redemption  is 
drawing  near”  (Lk.  21:28). 


Our  Uncommon 
Ministry 

by  Sang  Hyun  Lee 


Sang  Hyun  Lee  is  the  Kyung-Chi/{  Han 
Associate  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
and  Director  of  the  Asian  American  Pro- 
gram at  Princeton  Seminary.  His  most  re- 
cent boo\  is  The  Philosophical  Theology 
of  Jonathan  Edwards. 


Text:  Luke  10:25-37 

This  very  familiar  parable  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  two  rather  dis- 
turbing incidents  that  I recently  experienced.  One  happened  in  a hos- 
pital. I was  visiting  a friend  of  mine.  Sharing  the  same  room  with  my  friend 
was  a woman  patient  who  looked  very  depressed.  My  friend  told  me  that 
her  roommate  was  very  angry  and  bitter,  because  although  she  had  told  her 
minister  that  she  was  having  surgery,  this  minister  never  came  to  see  her — 
either  before  her  surgery  or  after. 

The  other  incident  had  to  do  with  a mother  whose  teenage  son  was  killed 
in  an  accident.  Like  the  woman  in  the  hospital,  this  mother  was  also  angry 
about  her  minister.  She  said  her  minister  did  come  to  her  home  when  this 
tragic  death  happened,  but  the  very  first  thing  the  minister  said  as  he  walked 
into  the  house  was,  “I  hope  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  I have  come  on  my 
day  off.” 

I am  certainly  not  saying  that  all  ministers  act  in  this  way;  I know  many 
incidents  when  ministers  acted  quite  differently.  However,  the  episodes  I 
have  mentioned  do  represent  cases  where  the  Christian  ministry  failed  in 
an  important  way.  One  of  the  main  points  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan has  to  do  with  the  excessive,  uncommon  way  in  which  he  showed 
compassion  to  the  wounded  man  on  the  roadside.  The  Samaritan  not  only 
took  him  to  the  inn  but  told  the  innkeeper  that  he  would  stop  by  again  on 
his  return  home  to  pay  any  additional  expenses  that  might  have  been  in- 
curred. The  Samaritan  did  not  show  compassion  in  the  usual  way  we  often 
show  compassion:  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  per- 
son. He  showed  compassion  in  an  unusually  generous  way.  And  the  strong 
implication  here  is  that  true  compassion  is  inherently  excessive;  only  when 
we  are  somehow  enabled  to  love  and  care  in  this  way  do  we  show  God’s 
kind  of  love.  Only  when  we  do  this  do  we  truly  touch  people. 

What  stops  us  from  showing  compassion  in  this  way?  Why  do  we  often 
fail  to  communicate  the  uncommon  character  of  God’s  unlimited,  self-giv- 
ing love?  For  one  thing,  we  ministers  in  modern  times  have  tried  so  hard  to 
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prove  that  we  too  are  human  beings,  deserving  the  creature  comforts  that 
others  enjoy  that  our  ministries  have  in  some  cases,  become  very  common, 
very  mediocre,  indeed.  If  we  just  want  to  live  like  everyone  else,  how  can 
we  minister  to  people  whose  children  sometimes  get  killed  on  our  days  off? 

Another  thing  that  keeps  us  from  practicing  the  uncommon  ministry  of 
God’s  excessive  love  is  the  impersonal  character  that  results  from  the  wide- 
spread understanding  of  the  church  in  the  image  of  the  business  corpora- 
tion. When  church  life  is  modelled  after  business  corporations  with  the  sen- 
ior pastor  as  the  C.E.O.,  the  primary  concern  becomes  success  of  programs, 
and  not  the  caring  for  people.  The  pastor’s  direct  contact  with  people  is  not 
expected.  Numbers,  budgets,  committee  meetings,  and  other  such  matters 
become  the  main  concerns  of  the  pastoral  leadership.  It  becomes  almost  un- 
thinkable that  a successful  minister  of  a large  church  would  cancel  a com- 
mittee meeting  to  visit  someone  crying  out  for  compassion.  Ministry  be- 
comes very  common,  and  the  uncommon  love  of  God  becomes  invisible. 

But  perhaps  the  deepest  reason  why  we  sometimes  fail  to  carry  out  what 
I have  called  the  uncommon  ministry  of  God’s  excessive  love  is  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  love  that  way.  We  do  not  know  how,  because  we  ourselves 
have  not  been  loved  that  way  often  enough.  Perhaps  we,  too,  yearn  for  the 
unlimited  kind  of  love  that  the  Samaritan  showed  to  the  wounded  man. 
(What’s  wrong  with  admitting  that  we  who  would  be  ministers  are  in  the 
position  of  the  needy!) 

So,  there  is  a sense  in  which  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
the  wounded  person,  and  not  identify  ourselves  solely  with  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, in  our  reading  of  this  parable.  We  also  long  for  the  experience  of 
unlimited  love  in  a world  where  so  often  even  experiences  of  kindness  are 
marked  by  limits,  constraints,  conditions,  reservations,  and  half-heartedness. 

And  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  we  come  to  see  that  this  parable  not 
only  judges  us  for  our  failures  but  also  brings  us  the  good  news.  We  must 
not  just  see  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  wounded  man  in  our  reading  of 
this  parable.  We  must  also  remember  the  one  who  is  telling  the  story — 
namely,  Jesus.1  In  fact,  all  parables  of  Jesus  are  the  stories  through  which 
Jesus  is  trying  to  point  to  the  coming  of  God’s  kingdom  through  his  own 
actions  and  life.  In  other  words,  the  Good  Samaritan  who  shows  God's  un- 
limited love  is  really  Jesus  himself.  In  Jesus  God  has  come  to  us,  has  taken 
care  of  our  wounds,  has  taken  us  over  to  the  inn,  and  has  promised  to  come 
again  to  pay  any  further  debts  we  may  incur. 

1 I owe  this  interpretation  of  the  parable  to  Arthur  C.  McGill,  Suffering:  A Test  of  Theolog- 
ical Method  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1982),  pp.  99-1 11. 
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This  parable,  therefore,  invites  us  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  embrace  of 
God’s  unlimited,  excessive  love  for  us  in  Christ.  If  we  believe  in  this  love, 
then  we  will  be  empowered  by  it,  and  we  will  dare  to  believe  that  God  will 
work  even  through  us  to  communicate  God’s  love  to  the  world.  May  you 
cancel  many  committee  meetings  to  respond  to  urgent  needs.  May  you  leave 
in  the  middle  of  many  session  meetings.  May  you  visit  the  hurting  people  in 
your  congregations  on  many  days  off.  Not  because  being  so  uncommon  is 
in  itself  a virtue.  But  rather  because  being  so  uncommon  may  sometimes  be 
the  only  way  we  can  carry  out  the  uncommon  ministry  to  which  we  have 
all  been  called. 
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Charlesworth,  James  H .Jesus  Within  Judaism:  New  Light  from  Exciting  Archaeolog- 
ical Discoveries . New  York:  Doubleday,  1988.  Pp.  xvi  + 265.  $22.00. 

Professor  Charlesworth’s  most  recent  work  represents  a revised  and  expanded 
version  of  the  Gunning  Victoria  Jubilee  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1985  in 
New  College,  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Both  in  the  universal  significance  of  its 
subject,  and  in  its  scope,  the  volume  is  a most  auspicious  first  in  the  new  Doubleday 
Reference  Library  Series — an  adventurous  project,  under  the  general  editorship  of 
D.  N.  Freedman,  for  which  the  publisher  is  to  be  warmly  commended. 

Few  scholars  are  as  well  equipped  as  Charlesworth  to  traverse  the  challenging 
terrain  covered  in  these  pages.  The  journey  demands  a genuine  breadth  of  historical 
perspective,  a first-hand  technical  knowledge  of  the  Qumran  Scrolls,  the  Nag  Ham- 
madi  Codices  (the  circumstances  surrounding  the  discovery  of  each  of  these  are 
briefly,  but  excitingly  narrated  here),  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  recent  archae- 
ological finds,  and  very  importantly  the  vastly  increased  corpus  of  Old  Testament 
Pseudepigrapha  now  available  to  us  through  Charlesworth’s  own  distinguished  ed- 
itorship of  the  two-volume  The  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha  (Doubleday:  1983  and 
1985).  In  promulgating  the  significance  of  these  last  for  the  study  of  early  Judaism, 
Jesus,  and  nascent  Christianity  Charlesworth  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  foremost 
pioneers. 

The  present  book  takes  its  place  among  the  growing  number  of  studies  which 
seek  to  reshape  traditionalist  views  of  early  Judaism,  and  makes  a most  helpful 
contribution  toward  that  end.  For  long  enough,  theologians  and  biblical  scholars 
alike,  especially  within  Protestant  circles,  seriously  downgraded  the  Judaism  of  the 
period  around  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  In  fact  they  often  referred  to  it  as  late  Judaism 
as  if  to  suggest  that  it  represented  a sorry  decline  from  the  pure  religion  of  the 
classical  Hebrew  prophets.  Dogmatic  considerations — the  rigid  acceptance  of  a rad- 
ical dichotomy  between  law  and  grace,  faith  and  works,  and  the  impulse  to  defend 
at  all  costs  the  divinity  of  Christ — all  too  frequently  overruled  sound  historical  in- 
vestigation and  perception.  The  religion  of  the  Jews  was  characterized  as  an  “ex- 
tinct volcano”  (Bornkamm)  or  a moribund  legalistic  system  of  “works  righteous- 
ness,” rendered  obsolete  and  superseded  by  Christianity.  Charlesworth  is  one  of  a 
growing  band  of  New  Testament  scholars  who  are  gradually  effecting  a rebirth  of 
images,  demonstrating  the  vitality  and  rich  diversity  of  the  Judaism  or  Judaisms  of 
the  age  of  Jesus.  As  his  title,  “Jesus  within  Judaism”  indicates,  he  sets  out  to  show 
that  what  was  distinctive  or  “unique”  (a  tanalizing  term  this)  about  Jesus  should  be 
understood  in  terms  of  his  continuity  with  the  multifaceted  Judaism  of  his  day,  and 
not  only  in  terms  of  those  features  which  differentiated  him  radically  from  Judaism 
(as  by  the  application  of  the  criterion  of  dissimilarity).  The  upshot  for  preachers  is 
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that  they  may  no  longer  seek  to  exalt  Jesus  merely  by  denigrating  the  Judaism 
contemporary  to  him. 

In  examining  possible  lines  of  literary  connection  or  similarity  of  thought  be- 
tween extra-biblical  documents  and  religio-cultural  phenomena  on  the  one  hand 
and  Jesus  and  the  Jesus  movement  on  the  other,  Charlesworth  proceeds  with  com- 
mendable caution,  rightly  dismissing  extravagant  claims  by  sensationalist  journal- 
ism that  Jesus  could  now  be  fully  explained,  for  example,  by  Qumran.  On  occasion, 
however,  he  does  himself  tend  to  overstate  the  case,  as  in  regard  to  the  famous 
Testimonium  Flavianum  in  Josephus’  Antiquities  18:63-64.  He  argues  with  some  co- 
gency that  behind  the  obvious  Christian  overlay  in  the  text  lies  an  authentic  Jose- 
phus reference,  minimal  though  it  is,  to  the  Jesus  of  history  (pp.  90-94).  Next  he 
finds  support  for  such  a genuine  historical  reference  in  an  Arabic  version  of  the 
passage  from  the  hand  of  a Christian  Arab  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  Minor  in 
the  tenth  century  C.E.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  two  recensions  we  now  have  of  the 
Testimonium  (Greek  and  Arabic)  “shift  the  spotlight  back  on  the  Jesus  of  history, 
and  that  fact  is  of phenomenal  importance"  (italics  mine,  p.  98).  Phenomenal,  scarcely, 
given  that,  as  Charlesworth  well  knows,  in  the  present  century  only  a relatively  few 
eccentrics  or  cranks  have  denied  the  existence  of  Jesus  anyhow  (pp.  97-98)! 

It  is  to  the  author’s  credit  that,  although  he  practices  the  historian’s  craft  with 
rigor,  he  is  not  insensitive  to  the  theological  dimension  of  the  task.  That  is  as  it 
should  be,  since  the  subject  matter  of  Christian  faith  is  not  simply  a deposit  of 
bedrock  facts  out  of  the  past  which  can  be  historically  ascertained.  As  an  historian, 
Charlesworth  has  undoubtedly  given  us  an  invaluable  up-to-date  survey  of  the 
many  varied  stimuli  that  played  upon  Jesus  from  his  Jewish  thought-world  and 
social-cultural  environment,  and  has  illumined  his  responses  to  them.  It  is  when,  in 
the  closing  chapter,  he  takes  us  into  the  arena  of  theology  and  christology  that 
doubts  arise  and  questions  abound.  Can  we  sustain  the  distinction  Charlesworth 
desiderates  between  the  “self-consciousness”  of  Jesus  (this  term  from  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  discussion  being  far  too  “psycho-analytic”  in  his  view)  and  what  he  calls  the 
“intentionality”  or  “self-interpretation”  of  Jesus?  I think  not!  To  what  extent  if  any 
is  what  Jesus  thought  of  himself  relevant  for  Christian  faith?  Was  not  his  secret  in 
fact  his  extraordinary  extroversion  toward  God  and  other  human  beings?  Does  not 
the  fabric  of  history  consist  much  less  of  our  inner  thoughts  and  feelings  than  of  the 
intricate  network  of  human  encounters  in  word  and  deed?  Or  is  that  an  untenable 
dichotomy? 

It  is  very  gratifying  indeed  to  find  that  in  the  end  the  writer  acknowledges  with 
admirable  candor  that  the  mysterium  Christi  remains.  Focused  throughout  on  that 
strange  figure  of  history  who  continues  to  haunt  the  mind  and  conscience  of  mil- 
lions, this  book  deserves  the  widest  readership.  Incidentally  the  narrative  is  enlivened 
by  several  interesting  illustrations.  There  is  also  a useful  annotated  bibliography. 

Hugh  Anderson 
University  of  Edinburgh 
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Allen,  Diogenes,  Christian  Belief  in  a Postmodern  World.  Louisville:  Westminster/ 
John  Knox  Press,  1989.  Pp.  238.  $15.95. 

This  work  has  the  advantage  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  reflection  on  the 
“reasonableness  of  faith,”  the  title  of  Allen’s  first  book  on  the  subject,  published  in 
1967.  The  advantages  are  palpable:  a deft,  unpolemical  handling  of  a hydra-like 
topic,  composed  with  a maturity  and  assurance  revealed  in  its  subtitle:  “The  Full 
Wealth  of  Conviction.”  Allen  is  served  as  well  by  the  course  of  science  and  studied 
reflection  on  scientific  inquiry  over  the  past  two  decades,  most  of  which  bolsters  his 
thematic. 

As  Stuart  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Allen  has 
been  called  upon  to  defend  and  exemplify  rational  inquiry  in  the  service  of  under- 
standing Christian  faith,  often  enough  in  the  teeth  of  a certain  reading  of  Karl 
Barth.  His  treatment  of  the  “two  books” — nature  and  scripture — reveals  the  fruits 
of  those  endeavors,  as  he  shows  how  reason  and  revelation  complement  one  an- 
other, especially  in  our  reception  of  God’s  word  in  the  scriptures.  But  the  center  of 
this  work  lies  before  all  that,  in  the  prior  judgement  that  faith  itself  is  a journey 
worth  pursuing  by  enlightened  individuals.  Here  the  principal  contender  is  science, 
or  rather  a received  perception  of  “science,”  as  the  arbiter  of  what  is  reasonable  to 
entertain.  Allen  is  at  his  best  in  reviewing  the  cultural  factors  which  forged  “sci- 
ence,” together  with  its  religious  counterpart,  “natural  religion.”  Then  he  delights 
in  showing  us  how  philosophical  objections  to  the  Enlightenment’s  substitute  to 
revealed  religious  traditions  may  have  seemed,  for  the  better  part  of  a century,  to 
have  left  “science”  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  human  reason,  yet  in  recent  decades  a 
more  reflective  pursuit  of  scientific  inquiry  itself  has  laid  bare  at  once  its  spectacular 
power  as  well  as  its  inherent  limitations. 

No  “quick  fix”  here  for  believers,  however,  as  Allen  is  too  shrewd  to  confuse 
creation  with  a “big  bang.”  It  is  rather  that  the  new  science  opens  up  to  us  a universe 
which  “ must  be  something  that  might  have  a reason  for  its  existence  and  whose 
reason  has  not  been  supplied  by  its  own  members”  (82,  emphasis  added).  Whoever 
seeks  to  bring  God  in  to  complete  a scientific  explanation  misconstrues  the  relation 
of  creator  to  creation,  yet  those  who  relinquish  the  book  of  nature  as  a way  to  God 
unwittingly  deny  themselves  a powerful  resource  and  ally  in  their  quest  of  faith; 
where  the  new  science  brings  us  is  to  a decision  node:  either  one  accepts  the  universe 
itself  as  a “brute  fact”  or  one  acknowledges  an  origin  beyond  the  frontiers  of  sci- 
entific inquiry  itself.  The  first  tack  seems  quite  out  of  character  with  the  reason 
which  fuels  science:  “that  the  world  is  intelligible  is  the  miracle,”  as  Einstein 
averred,  yet  that  it  has  the  order  it  has  cannot  be  explained  by  science  but  can  only 
be  grounded  in  One  able  to  answer  why  it  does  so. 

Yet  the  impulse  to  ask  the  question  why  of  the  universe  itself  is  not  an  inevitable 
one:  it  is  the  demand  for  illumination  in  living  our  lives  which  forces  us  beyond  the 
universe  itself  to  ask  whence  it  came,  for  the  answer  to  that  query  is  germane  to  our 
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demand  to  know  whither  we  are  going.  It  is  here  that  Allen  invokes  one  of  his 
guides,  Pascal,  to  remind  us  that  our  lives  can  be  lived  on  three  distinct  planes: 
body,  mind,  and  heart.  The  first  alone  is  clearly  inadequate;  Allen  needs  to  show 
why  body-plus-mind  need  to  be  completed  by  the  sphere  of  heart.  It  is  here  that  he 
links  human  inquiry  with  human  aspiration,  the  whence  with  the  whither , to  suggest 
an  opening  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  answers  which  faith  can  supply  at  the  very 
threshold  where  the  explanations  of  science  announce  their  own  limits  (78-9).  An- 
other of  Allen’s  guides,  Simone  Weil,  shows  how  the  usual  objections  from  evil  in 
the  universe  may  be  turned  on  their  head,  so  that  the  very  “indifference  of  nature 
[becomes]  a way  to  experience  the  goodness  of  God”  (114). 

It  is  here  that  Allen’s  sober  yet  robust  “existentialism”  comes  to  the  fore:  we 
progress  to  the  plane  of  the  heart,  and  so  open  ourselves  to  the  possibility  of  faith, 
only  by  acting  (107).  Kierkegaard’s  “leap  of  faith”  is  exhibited  as  one  follows  one’s 
heart  beyond  observing  to  participating,  and  in  that  sense  “leaps”  from  the  plane  of 
mind  (science)  to  that  of  heart  (faith),  yet  does  so  by  accepting  the  truth  of  the  uni- 
verse as  science  reveals  it  to  us,  and  using  that  truth  “as  a blind  man  uses  a cane” 
( 1 1 5).  It  is  Austin  Farrer  who  offers  the  schematism  whereby  this  action  of  accep- 
tance is  freely  ours  as  well  as  God’s,  for  Allen’s  “wealth  of  conviction”  regarding 
creation  requires  him  to  offer  an  account  of  human  agency  as  well. 

As  should  be  clear  by  now,  this  is  Allen’s  “big  book,”  resuming  a quarter  century 
of  reflection  on  the  “reasonableness  of  faith.”  A formidable  task,  yet  deftly  executed 
as  befits  a master  teacher.  Part  III  presages  new  directions:  “Christianity  and  Other 
Faiths,”  again  utilizes  Simone  Weil  to  open  new  vistas  on  this  tangled  set  of  issues, 
which  doubtless  represents  the  future  cast  of  Allen’s  reflections.  Now  that  science 
has  supplanted  “science”  and  offers  a new  openness  for  faith,  the  challenge  of  “other 
faiths”  emerges  in  a clearer  and  more  compelling  light. 

David  B.  Burrell 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

Fenn,  Richard  K.  The  Spirit  of  Revolt:  Anarchism  and  the  Cult  of  Authority.  Totowa, 
N.J.:  Rowman  & Littlefield,  1986.  Pp.  179.  $27.95. 

Richard  Fenn  once  again  enters  the  secularization  fray,  this  time  through  a cri- 
tique of  American  society,  focusing  on  its  faltering  process  within  the  “cult  of  au- 
thority.” Though  this  volume,  like  Fenn’s  earlier  efforts  on  secularization,  is  rather 
abstract,  the  level  of  analysis  allows  the  reader  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  theo- 
retical and  the  concrete  without  much  difficulty. 

American  society,  according  to  the  author,  is  entrenched  in  a systematically  sup- 
ported “cult  of  authority”  wherein  societal  institutions  have  been  increasingly  able 
to  encroach  upon  formerly  private  arenas  of  activity.  Individuals  and  groups  have 
relinquished  their  personal  prerogatives  to  the  relentlessly  self-aggrandizing  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy.  This  curtailment  of  freedom  of  action  stymies  collaboration 
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on  the  part  of  citizens  with  respect  to  identifying,  articulating,  and  resisting  further 
structural  infringements.  In  addition,  both  social  and  personal  commitments  are 
continually  in  flux  and  increasingly  characterized  by  relations  that  are  brief  or  tem- 
porary, rather  than  long-term  or  permanent.  These  conditions  result  in  a society 
where  a lack  of  transcendence  in  social  life  ushers  in  difficulties  in  determining 
societal  and  personal  duties,  obligations,  and  meaning.  The  societal  drift  has  grave 
consequences  for  the  individual.  For  instance,  satisfaction  with  the  means  of  resolv- 
ing social  conflict  (at  all  levels)  declines  as  society  becomes  increasingly  secularized. 
“Resolution  and  conflict”  frequently  becomes  mere  relocation  and  postponement 
with  an  attendant  reduction  of  confidence  in  the  likelihood  of  attaining  equality 
and  justice  through  social  institutions. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  resides  in  achieving  commitments  and  continuity  in  a social 
environment  that  downplays  the  traditional  focus  of  sacred  or  religious  ideologies. 
In  the  “wholly  secularized  society”  the  authority  of  the  various  social  systems  and 
particularly  the  authority  that  has  been  relinquished  by  individuals  and  groups  to 
institutions^such  as  church,  courts,  and  government — needs  to  be  re-examined 
and  possibly  realigned.  While  Fenn  attempts  to  depict  what  a society  could  become 
in  a “wholly  secularized”  form,  he  does  not  present  a blue-print  for  action  but  a 
vision  of  possible  manifestations. 

There  are  some  difficulties  with  the  work.  One  is  the  theoretical  attachment  to 
classical  Freudian  psychology  and  the  reliance  on  Bakunin’s  and  Kropotkin’s  the- 
ories on  anarchism.  A more  thorough  integration  of  contemporary  scholarship 
within  these  fields  would  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  the  analysis.  In  addition, 
some  readers  will  desire  more  concrete  “action  plans”  for  societal  transformation 
than  Fenn  provides.  Flowever,  because  the  rise  of  the  “cult  of  authority”  in  society 
is  cumulative,  its  dismantling  will  consist  of  irregular  multi-dimensional  efforts  on 
numerous  fronts.  Thus  any  specific  blueprints  of  action  would  probably  be  inversely 
related  to  their  effectiveness.  The  overthrow  of  the  “cult  of  authority"  is,  at  this 
time,  an  elusive  goal,  but  one  whose  shape  is  beginning  to  come  into  focus. 

Kevin  L.  FIartzell 
Princeton  University 

Gunton,  Colin  E.  The  Actuality  of  Atonement : A Study  of  Metaphor,  Rationality  and 
the  Christian  Tradition.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1989.  Pp.  222.  $24.95. 

Colin  Gunton’s  new  book  is  another  sign  of  a young  renaissance  in  atonement 
studies.  A hundred  years  ago  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  generated 
what  Florace  Bushnell  described  as  an  almost  annual  harvest.  Such  harvests  have 
slimmed  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  fact,  for  the  past  couple  of  decades,  the  doc- 
trine has  been  remarkably  ignored.  But  with  his  book  Gunton  joins  Paul  Fiddes, 
Richard  Swinburne,  Philip  Quinn,  and  Eleonore  Stump  in  a growing  number  of 
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thoughtful  Christians  (several  of  them  philosophers)  who  now  wish  to  recover  and 
extend  the  tradition  of  Christian  reflection  on  atonement. 

In  The  Actuality  of  Atonement,  Gunton  undertakes  four  tasks.  He  begins  by  trac- 
ing and  mostly  rejecting  certain  patterns  of  enlightenment  rationalism  (represented 
by  Kant,  Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel)  that  have  tended  to  flatten,  domesticate,  or 
homogenize  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  so  as  to  remove  its  scandal.  Second, 
Gunton  joins  recent  debates  about  the  nature  and  uses  of  metaphor  in  theology, 
opts  for  a critical  realist  theory  that  mediates  between  naive  literalism  and  sheer 
subjectivism,  and  suggests  that  we  think  of  main  types  of  atonement  theories  in 
critically  realist  ways.  Thus  the  Hebrews  9:26  description  of  Christ  as  sacrifice,  for 
instance,  is  taken  as  metaphorical  description  (Christ  as  both  animal  sacrifice  and 
high  priest,  cross  as  altar)  of  a real  self-giving.  Third,  the  author  describes  three 
main  theories:  ones  that  employ  the  language  of  battlefields  (the  dramatic  or  classic 
motif  in  Aulen’s  typology),  or  of  courtrooms  (justice  and  satisfaction  theories),  or  of 
cult  (sacrifice  theories).  Finally,  Gunton  recommends  his  own  positive  account  of 
atonement — a full  and  multidimensional  theory  that  borrows  and  blends  language 
and  concepts  from  all  the  others.  After  a wonderfully  suggestive  discussion  of  trinity 
and  atonement  (probably  the  best  chapter  in  the  book),  Gunton  concludes  with  a 
number  of  ruminations  on  the  difference  all  this  makes  for  our  life  together  in  the 
community  of  reconciliation,  i.e.,  the  church. 

Along  the  way,  atonement  is  sometimes  treated  as  “the  reconciliation  between 
God  and  the  world”  and  sometimes  more  narrowly  as  the  crucial  event  that  effects 
such  reconciliation. 

Though  Gunton  is  sometimes  capable  of  lapsing  into  a cryptic,  almost  epigram- 
matic, style  that  resists  ready  understanding,  he  is  mostly  readable  and  everywhere 
worth  reading.  In  fact,  he  has  achieved  a notable  reconstruction  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  one  that  preserves  and  reshapes  most  of  what’s  valuable  from  centuries 
of  Christian  thinking  about  it.  (Gunton  doesn’t  belong  to  the  school  that  thinks  of 
the  first  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  theology  as  largely  a false  start.)  He  wants 
to  find  a way,  for  instance,  to  talk  about  Christ’s  victory  over  the  powers  and  prin- 
cipalities that  does  not  commit  us  to  belief  in  “superhuman  hypostases  trotting 
around  the  world,”  but  which  nonetheless  captures  the  Pauline  dimensions  of  cor- 
ruption, momentum,  intelligent  perversity,  and  fatal  attraction  possessed  by  struc- 
tural evil  when  it  gains  a life  of  its  own.  Remarkably,  though  Gunton  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  demons,  his  own  vivid  description  of  evil  with  a life  of  its  own  makes 
the  rejection  idle:  such  evil  looks  suspiciously  demonic. 

In  the  chapter  on  atonement  as  the  satisfaction  of  God’s  justice,  Gunton  wants  to 
give  the  much-scorned  Anselm  credit  for  demythologizing  earlier  ransom-to-the- 
devil  accounts  (some  church  fathers  had  made  the  simple  mistake  of  taking  Mark 
10:45  as  literally  describing  a ransom  payoff  of  a certain  number  of  liters  of  blood), 
and  for  understanding  that  satisfaction  and  punishment  are  alternative,  not  com- 
plementary, options.  Satisfaction  prevents  punishment.  Though  Gunton  resists 
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many  angularities  of  Anselm’s  satisfaction  theory,  and  finds  it  in  general  distress- 
ingly external,  he  does  not  want  to  scuttle  the  whole  notion  of  justice  where  atone- 
ment is  concerned.  He  rather  wants  to  broaden  and  extend  it  to  include  all  right 
relationships.  Jesus  Christ’s  work  may  thus  be  said  to  satisfy  God’s  justice  in  any 
sense  in  which  it  restores  right  relationship  between  God  and  human  beings. 

Finally,  like  Richard  Swinburne  (Responsibility  and  Atonement , 1989),  Gunton  is 
especially  keen  to  conserve  main  elements  of  the  idea  and  language  of  sacrifice, 
which  he  sees  as  especially  antidotal  where  human  contamination  is  concerned.  The 
notion  that  moral  uncleanness  can  be  rectified  by  self-giving  love,  by  self-sacrifice, 
is  indefeasible  in  human  consciousness.  Sacrifice  turns  out  to  be  a kind  of  pollution 
control  device. 

The  Actuality  of  Atonement  is  an  intelligent,  responsible,  heartily  welcome  book 
of  theology.  Throughout,  Gunton  offers  apt  comment  on  Scripture,  makes  reveal- 
ing reference  to  world  literature,  and  links  his  atonement  reflections  to  creation  and 
consummation. 

Colin  Gunton  is  Professor  of  Christian  Doctrine  at  King’s  College,  University  of 
London. 

Cornelius  Plantinga,  Jr. 

Calvin  Theological  Seminary 

Tamez,  Elsa,  ed.  Through  Her  Eyes : Women’s  Theology  from  Latin  America.  New 
York:  Maryknoll,  1989.  Pp.  168.  $13.95. 

Books  that  are  a collection  of  papers  presented  at  a conference  are  often  some- 
what unfocussed  in  character.  That  is  not  the  case  with  this  book,  both  because  of 
the  character  of  the  topic  and  the  work  of  the  editor.  The  conference  took  place  in 
the  fall  of  1985  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  participants  were  twenty-eight  Latin  Ameri- 
can women  theologians  from  a variety  of  churches.  The  meeting  was  not  a begin- 
ning of  such  work,  but  part  of  a longer  process:  assessing  the  state  of  women’s 
theological  work  and  planning  tasks  for  the  future. 

From  the  many  presentations,  the  editor  has  selected  eight  that  form  their  own 
coherence.  The  arrangement  of  these  eight  also  gives  a clear  sense  of  organization 
and  movement.  Following  Tamez’s  own  creative  introduction  that  gives  the  context 
both  for  the  conference  and  the  book,  we  are  given  an  excellent  history  of  the  in- 
volvement of  women  in  the  beginning  of  Latin  American  liberation  theology.  This 
is  followed  by  a chapter  that  surveys  the  current  role  of  women  in  the  theological 
task  within  Latin  America  in  both  formal  and  informal  settings.  In  a sense,  these 
two  chapters  continue  the  introductory  material.  Then  there  are  six  chapters  that 
deal  with  specific  theological  topics:  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  Trinity,  Christology, 
the  people  of  God,  women  and  the  prophetic  ministry  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
ways  of  knowing.  There  is  a certain  unevenness  in  these  chapters,  as  might  be 
expected.  This  reflects  the  dialectic  of  both  acceptance  and  rejection  of  the  received 
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tradition,  with  one  side  more  dominant  in  some  writers  than  in  others.  The  collec- 
tion concludes  with  the  brief  paper  the  conference  itself  produced  as  its  own  word. 

The  nine  writers  have  a wealth  of  experience  and  are  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic.  The  four  Protestant  women  are  all  Methodists,  three  pastors  and  one  sem- 
inary professor.  Of  the  five  Roman  Catholic  women,  two  are  in  religious  orders  and 
four  are  university  professors  in  theological  fields. 

One  thread  that  runs  through  the  book  is  the  awareness  that  though  the  writers 
are  by  education  and  role  not  among  the  poor,  they,  without  exception,  see  the  role 
of  valid  theology  as  taking  on  the  perspective  of  the  poor,  especially  poor  women. 
Their  work  has  consistently  involved  them  with  poor  women,  and  their  theology 
reflects  this.  There  are  poignant  and  thought-provoking  quotations  from  the 
women  with  whom  they  work. 

There  are  fascinating  insights.  The  issues  of  gender-specific  language  about  God 
are  not  really  present,  since  the  structure  of  the  languages  in  which  these  essays 
were  written  is  quite  different  than  English.  There  is  discussion  about  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine  in  God,  and  that  is  fruitfully  dealt  with.  In  terms  of  the  Trinity, 
there  is  a discussion  of  the  maternal  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Incarnation  which 
does  not  supplant  the  role  of  Mary.  There  is  a paralleling  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Divine  Father  and  the  stabat  mater  figure  of  suffering  Mary  at  the  Cross.  Mary  is 
seen  as  a poor  woman  whose  life  is  a model  for  the  many  women  who  also  see  their 
children  killed. 

The  relationship  of  men  and  women  is  dealt  with  against  the  background  of 
strong  cultural  biases  in  favor  of  men,  and  yet  with  the  sympathy  for  a suffering, 
oppressed  people,  women,  men,  and  children  together,  that  cannot  pit  one  sex 
against  the  other.  The  liberation  that  is  sought  is  the  liberation  of  a whole  people, 
not  of  one  sex.  In  that,  there  are  clear  parallels  with  the  struggles  of  African-Amer- 
ican women  in  the  United  States. 

This  book  is  strongly  recommended  for  those  who  are  interested  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican liberation  theology,  since  it  interprets  such  theology  from  the  perspective  of 
women.  This  is  a voice  that  has  been  missing  from  most  of  the  reading  that  people 
in  the  United  States  have  done.  It  is  also  a highly  useful  book  for  those  who  are 
open  to  feminist  theology,  since  it  gives  an  awareness  of  what  such  theology  means 
in  a very  different  context.  It  could  also  help  in  the  dialogue  between  Christian 
women  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Catherine  Gunsalus  Gonzalez 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary 

Cox,  Harvey.  Many  Mansions:  A Christian’s  Encounter  with  Other  Faiths.  Boston: 
Beacon  Press,  1988.  Pp.  212.  $18.95. 

Many  Mansions  is  an  engaging,  passionate,  inconsistent,  and  frustrating  book. 
Cox’s  personal  narrative  style  engages  the  reader  as  few  recent  contributions  to 
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inter-religious  dialogue  have  done.  At  this  level,  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion  it  ranks 
with  Klaus  Klostermeier’s  compelling  personal  dialogue  with  Hinduism  (In  the 
Paradise  of  Krishna)  long  out  of  print. 

Many  Mansions  is  a passionate  book.  Cox  is  not  merely  being  descriptive.  He 
believes  what  he  says.  Dialogue  is  a mission.  For  Cox  as  a Christian  it  is  rooted 
essentially  in  the  incarnation  not  so  much  as  a matter  of  Christological  opinion,  but 
as  a way  ol  being  and  a critical  praxis  for  taking  the  measure  of  the  “powers  and 
principalities”  of  the  world.  For  this  reason,  Cox  focuses  his  approach  to  dialogue 
around  the  person  of  Jesus  (Chapter  i.  Jesus  and  Dialogue). 

The  fascination  of  Cox’s  story  and  the  passion  with  which  he  recounts  it  do  not, 
however,  completely  overcome  what  I see  as  inconsistencies  in  Cox’s  approach  both 
to  dialogue  and  the  way  in  which  he  treats  different  traditions.  Cox  argues,  incon- 
testably in  my  opinion,  that  inter-religious  dialogue  must  necessarily  straddle  the 
particular  and  the  universal.  In  agreement  with  his  former  colleague  at  Harvard, 
Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith,  Cox  argues  that  true  dialogue  emerges  out  of  particular 
situations  and  particular  encounters.  Indeed,  this  perspective  provides  the  major 
organizational  principle  of  the  book  as  Cox  dialogues  with  Muslims,  Hindus,  Bud- 
dhists, Jews,  Soviet  Christians,  liberationists,  and  Marxists. 

Cox  goes  on  to  contend  that  the  particularity  of  dialogue  must  lead  to  engage- 
ment with  the  universal  problematics  of  human  existence — suffering,  justice,  and 
peace.  Here  Cox  explicitly  departs  from  W.  C.  Smith,  arguing  that  Smith’s  “con- 
vergence of  faith”  is  a vague  kind  of  personalism  that  does  not  sufficiently  engage 
the  systemic  evils  of  our  age. 

At  this  point,  however,  Cox  becomes  either  inconsistent  or  unclear.  Cox  contends 
that  W.  C.  Smith  does  not  provide  a way  to  confront  the  question  of  truth,  a charge 
philosophers  of  religion  the  likes  of  John  Hick  have  made  of  Smith.  While  Smith’s 
approach  to  inter-religious  encounter  is  predicated  on  “faith”  as  a prehensive  cate- 
gory of  understanding,  Cox’s  approach  fuses  Bonhoffer’s  religionless  Christianity 
with  a deparochialized  Latin  American  liberation  theology'.  Although  he  criticizes 
Smith’s  sense  of  a convergence  of  faith  as  side-stepping  the  question  of  truth  claims, 
Cox  fails  to  make  clear  how  the  truth  of  Jesus  the  Great  Liberator  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  both  a uniquely  Christian  claim  and  an  expression  of  a universal  longing 
to  be  fully  human.  To  be  more  specific,  I am  not  convinced  that  in  Many  Mansions 
Cox  has  overcome  the  particularism  of  Bonhofferian  neo-orthodoxy-cum-liberation 
theology.  If  this  assertion  has  merit,  then  the  most  thought-provoking  aspect  of 
Many  Mansions  is  the  way  in  which  the  author  brings  his  own  faith  commitments 
to  bear  on  specific  dialogues  rather  than  the  claims  he  makes  about  the  traditions 
his  dialogue  partners  represent.  I would  suggest  that  this  dynamic  leads  to  a dispar- 
ity between  his  dialogue  with  Muslims,  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Jews,  Soviet  Christians,  liberationists,  and  Marxists  on  the  other. 

In  my  view  the  most  insightful  and  gripping  chapters  of  Many  Mansions  are  those 
where  Cox  is  dialoging  with  Judaism,  Soviet  Christianity,  liberation  theology,  and 
Marxism.  Correspondingly  the  weakest  and  least  valuable  chapters  are  those  which 
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treat  Islam,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism — despite  the  author’s  “turn  to  the  east”  a few 
years  ago.  Why  is  that  the  case?  It  may  be  that  Cox  has  a greater  fund  of  informa- 
tion about  these  “western”  religious  traditions;  but  the  format  and  style  of  the  in- 
dividual chapters  point  in  another  direction.  The  essays  on  Judaism  and  Soviet 
Christianity  for  example,  succeed  in  integrating  the  author’s  story  with  his  didactic 
intent.  The  narrative  portions  of  the  chapters  on  Islam,  Hinduism,  and  Buddhism, 
by  way  of  contrast,  leave  the  reader  with  a sense  of  being  tacked  on.  Furthermore, 
in  these  chapters  Cox  makes  more  general  “ism”  type  claims  about  these  traditions 
which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  author’s  stated  approach.  For  example,  the  au- 
thor’s off-hand  general  reference  to  Shin  Buddhism  and  Zen  while  discussing  Hin- 
duism (p.  60),  or  his  simplisticly  overgeneralized  discussion  of  dharmakaya  (p.  82) 
seem  jarringly  out  of  place. 

Two  fine  books  on  interreligious  dialogue  appeared  a few  years  ago — John 
Dunne,  The  Way  of  All  the  Earth  and  John  Cobb,  Beyond  Dialogue.  Both  of  these 
authors  talked  about  “crossing  over”  and  “being  transformed”  by  the  encounter 
with  persons  of  other  faiths.  Despite  the  insights  found  in  these  two  volumes,  how- 
ever, I had  the  feeling  that  Dunne  really  had  an  agenda  in  mind  when  he  read  the 
Bhagavad  Gita , and  that  John  Cobb’s  study  of  Zen  Buddhism  confirmed  his  own 
process-theological  perspective.  The  reader  of  Many  Mansions  may  have  a similar 
reaction  to  Harvey  Cox.  Did  he  “cross  over”  and  “become  transformed”  in  his 
dialogue  with  different  religious  traditions  and  their  representatives,  or  did  he  find 
his  Bonhofferian-liberationist  stance  legitimated  in  his  reading  of  these  traditions? 

I ask  this  question  not  so  much  to  criticize  Harvey  Cox,  or  for  that  matter  John 
Cobb  and  John  Dunne,  but  to  raise  the  more  general  issue  of  the  difficulty  and 
challenge  of  dialogue.  I agree  with  Cox  that  dialogue  is  fundamentally  a way  of 
being  in  the  world,  an  ontology,  if  you  will.  I also  agree  that  Jesus,  the  Christ,  should 
not  be  a stumbling  block  but  should  be  at  the  center  of  the  Christians’s  dialogue 
with  life,  and  that  this  dialogue  is  an  ongoing,  transforming  process.  But,  I also 
believe  that  if  we  mean  what  we  say  about  “crossing  over”  and  “transformation” 
that  we  really  can’t  predict  how  we’ll  look  when  we  emerge  on  the  other  side  of 
dialogue;  or  that,  because  dialogue  is  an  ongoing  process,  when  we  think  we’ve  got 
the  answer — like  grasping  at  our  image  in  a pool  of  water — it  disappears  toward 
the  outer  edges  of  the  cosmos.  For  that  very  reason  dialogue  is  always  unsettling 
and  unfinished,  something  that  finally  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  or  Dharma,  or  Brah- 
man, or  Tao. 

Donald  K.  Swearer 

Swarthmore  College 

Butler,  Jon.  Awash  in  a Sea  of  Faith:  Christianizing  the  American  People.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1990.  Pp.  360.  $29.95. 

For  over  a decade,  Jon  Butler,  currently  Professor  of  American  Studies,  History, 
and  Religion  at  Yale,  has  tantalized  us  with  monographs,  articles,  and  essays  on 
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various  subjects  in  colonial  and  early  national  history.  Such  well-worn  topics  as  the 
Great  Awakening,  or  the  beginnings  of  denominationalism  have  assumed  a new 
shape  as  a result  of  his  writings,  and  he  has  delineated  for  scholars  the  Huguenots, 
a small  but  distinctive  group.  In  this  major  study,  he  synthesizes  the  perspectives 
worked  through  in  this  earlier  work  into  a thoroughly  revisionist  account  of  reli- 
gion from  the  English  settlement  to  the  antebellum  republic. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  attempt  detailed  discussion  of  such  a comprehensive 
program  in  a brief  review.  The  component  elements  are  numerous,  and  simply 
taking  note  of  them  suggests  the  significant  scope  of  Butler’s  argument. 

Initially  he  deconstructs  the  European  background  to  emphasize  not  only  its  var- 
ious forms  of  Christianity  but  also  the  range  and  variety  of  spiritual  experience 
brought  to  the  New  World.  For  Butler,  religious  life  in  the  English  colonies  until 
virtually  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  as  protean  as  it  had  been  at  home 
and  in  continental  Europe.  In  particular,  this  meant  a significant  presence  of  occult 
and  magical  elements,  a theme  consonant  with  David  Hall’s  recent  Worlds  of  Won- 
der, Days  of  Judgment.  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Butler  sees  a 
renaissance  of  what  he  calls  the  “state  church  tradition,”  an  assertion  and  develop- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  authority  that  literally  remade  the  landscape  and  reoriented 
the  culture.  Concurrently,  African  religious  practices  were  the  subject  of  a “holo- 
caust,” and  a beginning  was  made  systematically  to  Christianize  the  slaves.  Thus  he 
displaces  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  cultural  dominance  of  Christianity  usually 
thought  to  have  started  with  the  major  seventeenth-century  immigration,  especially 
the  Puritans  of  New  England. 

In  a related  move,  Butler  reinterprets  the  Great  Awakening  (a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury construct).  He  reads  the  data  as  a broad  critique  of  the  ecclesial  tradition,  even- 
tuating in  significant  diversification  of  religion  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  Simi- 
larly, he  deconstructs  the  usual  religious  interpretations  of  the  struggle  for 
independence,  finding  the  new  nation  to  be  largely  secular  and  political.  With  the 
nineteenth  century,  new  programs  of  religious  renovation  as  diverse  as  Methodism, 
Mormonism,  Afro-American  Christianity,  and  Spiritualism  joined  the  familiar  re- 
vivalism and  denominational  voluntaryism  in  laying  the  foundations  for  our  reli- 
giously plural  society,  which  has  come  to  manifest  such  a high  degree  of  practice 
and  observance  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Written  in  vigorous  prose,  reflecting  broad  research  and  drawing  on  much  recent 
scholarship,  Awash  in  a Sea  of  Faith  is  a bold  reconstruction  of  our  religious  past.  It 
proposes  significantly  different  periodization  and  markedly  different  dynamics 
than  have  been  canonical  in  the  last  generation  of  work.  The  rhythms  Butler  lines 
out,  and  the  periods  he  defines  break  the  mold  of  received  scholarly  work  as  codi- 
fied in  our  textbooks.  His  book  challenges  us  to  rethink  such  basic  questions  as  the 
nature  of  authority — and  especially  religious  authority  in  our  society.  Concurrently, 
and  this  is  surprising,  he  takes  over  uncritically  such  familiar  dichotomies  as  secu- 
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lar/religious.  But  above  all,  this  book  is  unfailingly  engaging  and  a marvelous  anti- 
dote to  much  conventional  scholarship. 

In  the  years  to  come,  specialists  in  American  religion  and  culture  and  their  stu- 
dents will  repeatedly  turn  to  Jon  Butler’s  work  as  they  follow  his  leads  or  seek  to 
dispute  his  construction  of  particular  figures.  Nonspecialists,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
find  this  book’s  significance  at  a different  point.  Its  most  general  import  is  that  our 
religiously  plural  culture,  which  makes  us  relatively  anomalous  among  “modern” 
societies,  has  been  that  way  from  its  early  years.  And,  furthermore,  the  pluralism 
(as  we  so  well  know)  entails  not  simply  varieties  of  ecclesial  activities  but  also  ranges 
of  beliefs  and  practices  that  defy  categorization  in  terms  of  orthodoxies  and  heter- 
odoxies. In  this  sense,  Awash  in  a Sea  of  Faith  illuminates  fundamental  and  contin- 
uing characteristics  of  American  life  and  is  a mirror  in  which  we  see  our  experience 
anticipated  and,  through  Jon  Butler’s  efforts,  significantly  clarified.  Critics  may  see 
this  book  as  an  example  of  “Whiggish”  history,  but  those  who  do  so  will  fail  to 
engage  with  a deeply  learned  work  from  which  we  all  have  much  to  learn. 

John  F.  Wilson 
Princeton  University 

Theissen,  Gerd.  The  Shadow  of  the  Galilean:  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus  in 
Narrative  Form.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987.  Pp.  212.  $10.95. 

Gerd  Theissen,  Professor  of  New  Testament  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
and  one  of  the  leading  pioneers  in  the  attempt  to  describe  the  social  setting  of  Jesus 
and  his  followers,  creates  a new  means  of  exegesis,  which  he  calls  narrative  exegesis. 
Recognizing  that  the  historian  is  ultimately  charged  with  the  task  of  reconstructing 
the  past,  and  not  working  merely  with  historiography  or  monographic  parts  of  the 
past,  Theissen  attempts  to  bring  to  life  Jesus’  time  by  tunneling  all  we  know  about 
that  time  from  literature  and  archaeology  to  the  reader  through  a fictitious  figure. 
He  describes  his  method  as  follows:  “The  basic  structure  of  narrative  exegesis  con- 
sists of  historical  reconstructions  ot  patterns  of  behaviour,  conflicts  and  tensions, 
and  its  superstructure  consists  ol  fictitious  events  in  which  historical  source  material 
is  worked  over  in  a poetic  way”  (p.  19).  Theissen’s  goal  is  admirable:  “I  am  con- 
cerned to  do  only  one  thing:  to  sketch  in  narrative  form  a picture  of  Jesus  and  his 
time  which  both  does  justice  to  the  present  state  of  scholarly  research  and  is  under- 
standable to  present-day  readers”  (p.  1). 

Theissen’s  fictitious  person  is  Andreas,  son  of  John,  a merchant  from  Sepphoris 
in  Galilee,  whose  father  is  a decurion,  a council  member  at  Sepphoris.  Andreas  is 
arrested  in  Jerusalem  just  before  Pentecost  around  30  C.E.;  he  relates  to  the  reader 
in  first-person  discourse  how  he  was  unjustly  arrested,  and  how  he  fears  that  his 
association  with  Barabbas,  who  is  said  to  be  also  from  Sepphoris,  will  be  discovered. 
Eschewing  the  option  of  suicide,  Andreas  decides  to  save  himself  and  his  slave 
Timon,  by  becoming  Pilate’s  spy.  Illustrating  his  narrative  with  dreams  and 
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prayers,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  Theissen 
draws  his  reader  into  the  contorted  net  of  first-century  Jewish  life  in  occupied  Pal- 
estine. His  account  of  the  bandits  in  the  caves  of  Arbela  is  as  poignant  as  it  is  true 
to  Josephus,  topography,  and  archaeology. 

Theissen  is  cognizant  that  scholars  will  criticize  him  for  writing  fiction.  His  por- 
trayals of  life  in  ancient  Palestine  and  the  episodes  are  not  creations  out  of  his  own 
imagination.  They  are  creative,  and  faithful,  reflections  mined  out  of  our  primary 
sources,  especially  Josephus’  writings.  Theissen  desires  to  help  the  reader  imagine 
life  in  pre-70  Palestine,  and  grasp  how  deeply  Jesus  is  rooted  in  Judaism.  Theissen 
is  correct  to  stress  that  Jesus  must  be  studied  and  comprehended  within  a particular 
context:  “this  context  is  the  social  and  religious  world  of  Judaism”  (p.  10).  Against 
the  scepticism  of  finding  any  reliable  historical  information  in  our  sources,  Theissen 
endeavors  to  disclose  the  historical  background  of  the  gospels.  To  warn  the  reader 
that  this  book  is  not  “history”  but  a novel,  he  concludes  the  chapters  with  letters  to 
a Dr.  Kratzinger,  who  is  a figment  of  Theissen’s  imagination,  and  a severe  critic 
who  employs  rigorous  scientific  methods  and  perspectives,  and — as  Adreas — “a 
good  example  of  the  way  in  which  fictitious  figures  can  embody  the  truth”  (p.  187). 

Theissen  often  asks  himself  “why  Jesus  counts  so  little  among  great  theologians” 
(p.  95).  His  tentative  answer  is  that  to  take  Jesus  seriously  would  demand  too  many 
changes  in  the  church  and  in  society.  I also  wonder  about  this  fact.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  the  offensive  dimensions  of  Jesus’  life,  and  of  course  “Christ’s  life”;  the 
control  that  would  be  thereby  given  to  the  New  Testament  historian  who  can  pro- 
vide only  uncertain,  and  changing,  probabilities;  and  the  necessity  of  stressing  the 
freedom  and  power  of  a faith  alive  in  the  present  and  open  to  the  continuing  call  of 
God  through  Christ. 

Before  lambasting  Theissen  for  writing  fiction,  it  is  wise  to  ask  this  question:  Is 
there  more  truth  in  the  anti-Judaisms  of  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  words 
attributed  to  Gamaliel  a Pharisee?  Here  is  the  quotation:  “If  just  anyone  did  it  we 
would  keep  quiet.  But  this  Jesus  is  an  influential  man.  He’s  a teacher.  He’s  one  of 
us.  We  only  criticize  him  because  he’s  near  to  us”  (p.  106). 

There  are  only  a few  errors  in  the  book:  Pilate  was  a prefect  (pp.  12,  18)  not  a 
procurator  (p.  74);  the  map  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  inaccurate  (Tiberias, 
Jericho,  Arbela,  and  Yotapata  are  misplaced  and  the  latter  is  misspelled);  the  reader 
may  not  understand  that  we  cannot  yet  discern  whether  Masada  fell  in  73  or  74  (see 
pp.  197,  203). 

I recommend  reading  The  Shadow  of  the  Galilean.  It  is  an  engaging  encounter 
with  the  fears,  hopes,  and  commitments  of  people  who  lived  in  Palestine  during  the 
time  of  Jesus.  It  should  be  read  as  a novel  about  those  times  by  a careful,  informed, 
and  imaginative  New  Testament  scholar  who  has  penetrated  deep  into  first-century 
life  in  Palestine.  I am  pleased  that  students  have  already  found  the  book  challenging 
and  rewarding. 

James  H.  Charlesworth 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Halpern,  Baruch.  The  First  Historians:  The  Hebrew  Bible  and  History.  San  Fran- 
cisco: Harper  & Row,  1988.  Pp.  xviii  + 285.  $22.95. 

Polzin,  Robert.  Samuel  and  the  Deuteronomist:  A Literary  Study  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic  History:  1 Samuel.  San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row,  1989.  Pp.  296.  $38.95. 

Both  Halpern  and  Polzin  accept  Martin  Noth’s  analysis  that  the  material  in  Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua,  Judges,  1-2  Samuel,  and  1-2  Kings  once  constituted  a single  lit- 
erary work,  the  so-called  Deuteronomic  or  Deuteronomistic  History.  Both  also 
share  a concern  for  the  coherence  of  that  work.  Both  reject  the  notion  that  the 
hypothetical  work  is  a hodgepodge  of  contradictory  traditions  thrown  together  in 
mindless  confusion  by  idiot  redactors.  Despite  these  commonalities,  however,  the 
two  authors  approach  the  biblical  material  in  radically  different  ways. 

Halpern,  following  Noth,  treats  the  Deuteronomistic  History  seriously  as  a his- 
toriographic work.  He  argues  that  the  Deuteronomistic  Historian  intended  to  write 
history  and  that  no  interpretation  of  his  work  that  ignores  that  intention  can  be 
regarded  as  adequate.  After  an  introduction  that  provides  a fascinating  light  on  the 
influence  of  nineteenth-century  historiography  on  biblical  studies,  Halpern  at- 
tempts to  prove  his  thesis  by  a close  study  of  two  texts  in  Judges,  the  Ehud  narrative 
(Judg.  3:12-30)  and  the  text  about  the  defeat  of  Sisera  (Judg.  4-5).  From  the  Sisera 
text,  which  offers  a prose  narrative  followed  by  a parallel  poetic  account,  Halpern 
demonstrates  rather  convincingly  that  the  prose  narrative  represents  the  ancient 
historian’s  reconstruction  of  the  event  based  on  the  earlier  poetic  source.  In  part  2 
of  his  book,  Halpern  takes  up  the  problem  of  redaction  in  the  Deuteronomistic 
History.  Here  he  discusses  the  framework  of  the  material  in  Judges,  the  material 
on  Solomon  in  1 Kings,  and  the  material  on  the  rise  of  kingship  in  1 Samuel  8-12. 
Halpern  recognizes  the  presence  of  sources  embedded  in  the  Deuteronomistic  His- 
tory, but  he  refuses  to  treat  them  as  evidence  of  mindless  redaction;  he  tries  to  show 
how  the  historian  used  or  arranged  those  sources  in  the  most  logical  way  possible 
without  totally  rewriting  them.  The  final  section  of  the  book  has  a very  clear  treat- 
ment of  the  Deuteronomistic  Historian’s  sources  and  a profoundly  suggestive  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  of  miracle  in  the  ancient  historical  narrative. 

It  is  hard  to  characterize  Halpern’s  work  as  anything  less  than  brilliant,  though 
it  does  have  some  flaws.  It  could  have  used  more  careful  proofreading;  too  many 
obvious  factual  errors  remain  in  the  work  (e.g.,  Barak  occurs  twice  when  it  is  clear 
that  Sisera  is  meant  [pp.  82-3],  and  Is.  1 8:  r 3f f-  is  cited  instead  of  the  obviously 
correct  2 Kings  i8:i3ff.  [p.  264]).  Halpern’s  writing  style,  which  is  characterized  by 
a surplus  of  adjectival  modifiers  and  a penchant  for  rare  or  arcane  words,  is  also 
irritating,  but  these  are  minor  irritants  when  weighed  against  the  original  insights 
and  new  clarity  that  his  work  brings  to  the  study  of  Israelite  historiography. 

In  contrast,  Polzin’s  approach  to  the  text  of  1 Samuel  is  purely  literary.  He  as- 
sumes that  the  Deuteronomistic  History  can  be  treated  as  though  it  were  the  work 
of  a single  literary  author  writing  in  the  period  of  the  exile.  On  principle  he  eschews 
any  discussion  of  sources  or  even  matters  of  textual  criticism.  Though  he  pays  lip 
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service  to  the  possibility  that  sources  may  have  existed  at  one  time  and  may  even  be 
embedded  in  the  final  work,  he  denies  that  they  are  recoverable  or  that  the  attempt 
is  ot  any  value  in  interpreting  the  work  as  it  now  stands.  Like  Alter  and  Sternberg 
he  disparages  the  work  of  traditional  biblical  scholars  as  mere  excavative  or  genetic 
scholarship.  However,  unlike  Alter  and  Sternberg,  who,  despite  their  disparage- 
ment of  other  approaches  in  biblical  scholarship,  do  provide  some  interesting  and 
fairly  convincing  readings  of  individual  texts,  Polzin  does  not  offer  a convincing 
reading  of  i Samuel. 

One  could  fairly  characterize  his  approach  as  “imaginary”  scholarship.  Faced 
with  the  most  blatant  evidence  of  a discontinuous  narrative  created  from  once  in- 
dependent sources,  his  approach  is  to  say,  “What  if  we  read  this  as  the  work  of  a 
single  creative  author  working  independently  of  any  sources?  What  sense  would  it 
make?”  Then  with  a whitewash  concocted  from  the  literary  critic’s  bag  of  tricks- — 
narrative  shifts,  changes  of  perspective,  gaps,  linguistic  interconnections  and  sym- 
metries, etc. — Polzin  proceeds  to  create  a wall  of  brilliant  narrative  coherence 
merely  by  daubing  his  whitewash  across  the  breaks  in  the  narrative,  no  matter  how 
wide.  Even  in  the  face  of  textual  corruption,  whose  obvious  correction  is  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  the  unified  tradition  of  the  versions, 
Polzin  opts  for  the  corrupt  text  and  tries  to  defend  the  resulting  confusion  as  “high 
literary  art.” 

His  bag  of  tricks  are  not  really  equal  to  the  task,  however.  The  profound  lin- 
guistic interconnections  he  points  to  normally  consist  in  the  occurrence  of  quite 
common  Hebrew  vocables  (sama  \ “to  hear,”  haggid,  “to  tell,”  \dbed,  “to  be  heavy,” 
etc.)  that  will  seldom  bear  either  the  weight  or  the  specialized  connotations  that  he 
foists  upon  them.  It  is  not  really  surprising,  then,  that  his  interpretation  often  ap- 
proaches the  worst  excesses  of  an  allegorical  reading.  Thus,  since  the  fat  Eli  is  alleg- 
edly a royal  figure,  the  fall  by  which  he  broke  his  neck  is  interpreted  to  mean: 
“Monarchic  Israel  fell  because  it  was  heavy  with  the  fat  of  the  LORD’s  offerings” 
(p.  46).  The  young  cows  who  are  taken  away  from  their  calves  to  draw  the  cart 
containing  the  ark  back  to  Israel  signify  that  it  is  only  “through  ‘leaders’  devoid  of 
progeny  that  the  ark  and  Israel  eventually  will  be  brought  home.  Dynastic  leader- 
ship had  lost  Israel  its  proper  place;  nondynastic  leadership  will  restore  it”  (p.  67). 

One  could  overlook  some  of  this  silliness  if  it  were  not  for  the  arrogance  with 
which  Polzin  demeans  other  scholars  and  promotes  his  approach  as  the  only  way  to 
save  biblical  studies  from  its  alleged  doldrums.  This  is  supercilious  nonsense,  and  it 
so  infects  this  whole  book  that  despite  some  occasional  exegetical  insights,  one  can 
hardly  recommend  the  work  as  worth  its  high  price.  The  new  literary  criticism  has 
its  positive  contribution  to  make  to  contemporary  biblical  studies,  but  this  example 
simply  illustrates  its  negative  side. 

J.  }.  M.  Roberts 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Barth,  Markus.  Rediscovering  the  Lord's  Supper.  Communion  with  Israel,  with  Christ, 
and  Among  the  Guests.  Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1988.  Pp.  113.  $8.95. 

Rediscovering  the  Lord’s  Supper  represents,  in  substance,  presentations  of  guest 
lectures  in  1986  at  several  locations  in  the  U.S.A.  Its  author,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
New  Testament  at  the  University  of  Basel  (Switzerland),  aims  at  a liberation  of  the 
understanding  and  praxis  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  from  a liturgical  and  doctrinal 
bondage  which  began,  in  Dr.  Barth’s  understanding,  as  early  as  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  The  vast  majority  of  doctrinal  traditions  in  all  major  Christian  bodies  is  sub- 
jected to  severe  criticism.  An  understanding  is  advanced,  instead,  which  would  tree 
Christian  celebration  and  teaching  from  divisive  technical  terminology  about  the 
eucharist,  whether  it  be  transubstantiation  or  consubstantiation,  transfunctionali- 
zation or  transsignification.  Written  throughout  in  a lively  style,  full  of  cheerful 
questioning,  occasionally  engaging  in  biting  polemics,  the  book  never  bogs  down  in 
exegetical  minutiae  because  its  author  is  very  much  concerned,  and  very  knowl- 
edgeable, about  the  doctrinal  history  and  the  present  ministry  of  the  church. 

The  first  chapter  (“Communion  with  Israel”)  determines  the  direction  of  the 
interpretation  offered  in  the  book.  Taking  his  clue  from  the  fact  that  all  Synoptic 
Gospels  insist  that  Jesus’  last  meal  with  his  disciples  was  a passover  meal,  Dr.  Barth 
draws  his  most  important  conclusions  from  a discussion  of  centuries  of  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Jewish  passover  traditions,  including  seder  liturgies  in  use  among  Jewish 
people  today.  The  chapter  sub-heading  “learning  from  the  Jews  how  to  serve  God” 
is  meant  very  seriously:  specifically,  the  rediscovery  of  the  true  nature  of  commu- 
nion, which  the  book  suggests,  depends  on  the  strict  analogy  to  the  Israelite  and 
Jewish  passover  tradition.  The  Jewish  passover  is  a recital  and  confession  of  a per- 
fect and  complete  act  of  God,  and  not  a reenactment — and  so  is  the  eucharist;  the 
seder  liturgy  identifies  the  act  of  celebration,  not  the  food,  as  that  which  is  remem- 
bered in  thanksgiving — and  so  does  the  Lord’s  supper;  the  Jewish  passover  celebra- 
tion gives  an  important  role  to  children  and  through  one  of  them  even  to  atheists 
and  agnostics,  establishing  a radical  openness  in  which  everybody  is  entitled  and 
invited  to  participate — and  so  does  communion. 

Chapters  2-4  offer  much  valuable  exegesis  and  many  vistas  of  new  insights,  but 
the  method  is  locked  in  by  what  is  said  in  chapter  1.  Chapter  2 (“Communion  with 
Christ  Crucified  and  Risen,”  based  on  I Cor.  10)  and  chapter  3 (“Communion 
Among  Christ’s  Guests,”  using  I Cor.  11)  explain  the  crucial  references  to  the  eu- 
charist in  Paul’s  letters.  Paul  is  seen  to  argue  against  opponents  in  Corinth  who 
resemble  high-church  sacramentalists  who  promote  a false  security  which  is  rooted 
in  an  understanding  of  the  communion  meal  analogous  to  pagan  rites  which  claim 
creative,  effective,  and  causative  powers.  In  contrast  to  this  paganizing  sacramen- 
talism,  Paul  speaks  of  communion  as  an  action  which  signifies  and  proclaims  the 
Lord’s  death  as  the  only  power  to  effect  salvation.  In  this  act  of  proclamation,  the 
community  as  a whole  is  the  celebrant  which  renders  thanks  to  God  as  a people  on 
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the  march,  and  who  through  and  in  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking  together  receives 
the  compelling  mandate  tor  social  responsibility. 

The  fourth  chapter  (“The  Witness  of  John  6”)  deals  with  a passage  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  which  has  traditionally  been  taken  to  furnish  the  strongest  argument  for  an 
understanding  of  the  eucharist  as  a mystery  through  which  eternal  life  is  conveyed. 
Taking  the  lead  ot  Augustine,  Dr.  Barth  gives  an  exposition  of  John  6:51  b-58  which 
underscores  the  metaphorical  use  of  language  through  which  an  objective  element 
of  the  passage  (the  Son  of  God  gives  himself)  is  distinguished  from  a subjective 
element  (the  use  of  the  gift  by  believing  people).  This  culminates  in  the  thesis  that 
John  6:51-58  “speaks  of  the  incarnation  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  rather  than  of 
the  eucharist”  (p.  94). 

An  Epilogue  containing  a sharp  criticism  of  the  so-called  Lima  papers  closes  the 
book. 

Ulrich  Mauser 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 

Oden,  Thomas  C.  First  and  Second  Timothy  and  Titus,  Interpretation  Commentary. 
Louisville:  John  Knox  Press,  1989.  Pp.  190.  $16.95. 

The  author  is  professor  of  Theology  and  Ethics  at  Drew  University  in  Madison, 
New  Jersey.  Elis  work  joins  the  Interpretation  Commentary  series  that  is  designed 
“for  those  who  teach,  preach,  and  study  the  Bible  in  the  community  of  faith”  (p.  v). 
The  commentaries  aim  to  build  upon  careful  historical,  critical,  and  homiletical 
work  of  previous  interpreters,  integrating  their  exegetical  expertise  into  expositions 
that  are  faithful  to  the  text  and  beneficial  for  the  church.  The  volume  under  review 
reveals  such  a goal.  Ten  years  ago  in  his  Agenda  for  Theology  (1979),  Oden  indicated 
a warm  kinship  with  the  Pastoral  letters,  an  item  which  may  not  have  gone  unno- 
ticed by  the  Interpretation  editors.  He  wrote,  “When  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  these  letters  [Pastoral  and  General  Epistles],  we  discover  to  our  amaze- 
ment that  they  represent  not  a deterioration  but  a marvelously  spirited,  vital,  and 
maturing  phase  of  early  Christian  theological  development”  (p.  139). 

A review  of  Oden’s  commentary  brings  to  mind  the  wise  preacher’s  proverb,  “A 
threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken”  (Eccl.  4:12).  Oden’s  work  on  the  Pastorals 
reveals  an  integrated  triad  of  special  features  that  are  not  only  surprising  and  un- 
usual but  invite  our  serious  reflection. 

First,  one  is  struck  by  the  writer’s  firm  conviction  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
the  letters  (pp.  10,  12).  Oden  came  to  this  stand  at  the  end  of  a journey  which  he 
began  much  earlier  when  he  viewed  the  Pastorals  as  late  (A.  D.  130- 150)  pseudon- 
ymous letters  (p.  10,  cf.  F.  D.  Gealy,  The  Interpreter’s  Bible  1 1,  343-345)  representing 
“a  faded  Paulinism”  (p.  10,  cf.  R.  Bultmann,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  II,  186). 
Along  with  multiple  supporting  arguments,  Oden  now  claims  (pp.  n-16)  that  Pau- 
line authorship  continues  to  be  a respectable  scholarly  position  as  witnessed  in  our 
own  century  by  T.  Zahn  (1906),  W.  Lock  (1924),  A.  Schlatter  (1936  and  1955), 
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C.  Spicq  (1947,  1969),  J.  Jeremias  (1953),  E.  K.  Simpson  (1954),  W.  Hendriksen 
(1957),  D.  Guthrie  (1957),  J-  N.  D.  Kelly  (1963),  and  G.  D.  Fee  (1984).  To  some,  the 
issue  may  appear  to  be  antiquated  and  of  minor  import  since,  after  all,  the  Pastorals 
are  within— not  outside — the  New  Testament  canon.  To  others  (the  reviewer  in- 
cluded), the  issue  is  critical  in  that  “genuine”  pastorals  show  to  us  the  true  state  of 
the  church  in  the  mid  60s — at  least  in  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  1:3)  and  on  the  island  of 
Crete  (Titus  i^ff.) — and  reveal  as  well  an  apostle  who,  in  the  years  between  his 
Roman  imprisonments  (pp.  6-8),  was  deeply  concerned  with  crucial  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  heritage  of  faith  and  a structure  of  ministry  that  would  insure  the  faithful 
transmission  of  that  heritage  (pp.  12,  13,  16). 

Second,  Oden  makes  consistent  use  of  classical  interpreters  of  the  Pastorals,  such 
as  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  Jerome  of  the  patristic  period,  Luther 
and  Calvin  of  the  reformation,  and  Matthew  Henry  and  John  Wesley  of  the  enlight- 
enment. Classic  interpreters,  says  Oden,  “are  not  better  simply  because  they  were 
earlier  but  better  because  they  were  more  attentive  to  a received  tradition  of  con- 
sensual exegesis  and  less  distracted  by  speculative  theories”  (p.  3).  The  writer’s  claim 
appeared  earlier  not  only  in  his  work,  Beyond  Revolution,  a Response  to  the  Under- 
ground Church  (1970),  but  especially  in  his  Agenda  (mentioned  above)  where  he  de- 
scribes how  he,  a “movement”  theologian  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  ( Agenda , pp.  22- 
26)  became  a theologian  deeply  concerned  with  understanding  the  traditional  base 
of  Christianity.  “Whenever  Christianity  seriously  has  approached  a new  cultural 
formation,  ...  it  has  always  found  itself  decisively  instructed  by  returning  to  the 
most  primitive  attempts  of  ancient  ecumenical  Christianity  to  define  its  center” 
( Agenda , p.  115).  And  now,  with  the  appearance  of  two  volumes  of  Oden’s  system- 
atic theology,  The  Living  God  (1987)  and  The  Word  of  Life  (1989),  the  reader  meets 
a theologian  who  literally  “majors”  in  the  Scriptures  and  early  church  writings  (cf. 
The  Living  God,  p.  xiii).  To  listen  to  the  ancient  and  reformed  interpreters  is  surely 
one  of  the  controlling  axioms  of  Oden’s  commentary  on  the  Pastorals. 

A third,  even  more  surprising,  feature  is  Oden’s  organization  of  his  commentary 
systematically  rather  than  exegetically.  Accordingly,  in  the  four  major  sections.  Part 
One  deals  with  “The  Authority  of  the  Apostolic  Tradition,”  Part  Two  with  “The 
Heart  of  Christian  Preaching,”  part  Three  with  “Pastoral  Care,”  and  Part  Four 
with  “The  Right  Ordering  of  Ministry.”  In  the  various  subdivisions,  portions  of 
each  of  the  Pastorals — where  relevant — are  introduced  and  interpreted.  Oden 
claims  that  the  arrangement  “makes  the  letters  more  accessible  and  useful  for 
preaching  and  teaching”  (p.  3).  To  the  reviewer,  this  third  approach  is  open  to 
serious  question.  To  be  sure,  a systematic  treatment  is  possible  and,  admittedly — 
with  consummate  skill — the  writer  has  woven  together  various  sections  of  the  let- 
ters on  an  assortment  of  subjects  respectively,  and  thus  he  has  set  the  stage  for  a 
series  of  fruitful  studies  by  pastors  and  teachers  in  the  forum  of  a Bible  class  or  from 
the  pulpit.  In  similar  fashion,  one  may  treat  chosen  topics  that  are  common  to  all 
three  of  the  Synoptic  gospels  (e.g.  Jesus’  teaching  on  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  on 
prayer,  or  the  poor)  just  as  from  the  Johannine  literature  various  issues  could  be 
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treated  topically — as  they  emerge  here  and  there — such  as:  the  concept  of  love, 
eschatology,  or  the  nature  of  faith.  It  is  hard  for  the  reviewer  to  see,  however,  that 
a topical  treatment  is  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  solid  exegetical  and  expositional 
exercise  that  each  individual  document  demands,  wherein  context  and/or  para- 
graphing become  our  faithful  allies. 

One  section  from  Oden’s  commentary  will  illustrate  the  point.  On  pp.  55-57,  the 
author  treats  I Tim.  1:3-7  under  the  caption,  “The  Contrast  Between  the  Gospel  of 
Love  and  its  Counterfeits.”  Oden  explains  carefully  the  reason  why  Timothy  was 
assigned  to  Ephesus  (vs.  3-4),  the  aim  of  Paul’s  charge  to  him  (v.  5),  and  “the  social 
costs  of  neglecting  love”  (vs.  6-7).  Well  and  good,  but  we  need  to  observe  that  vs.  3- 
7 are  part  of  a paragraph  that  embraces  vs.  3-20  (Westcott  & Hort  and  Nestle25 
texts).  The  implication  is  that  the  “charge”  Timothy  is  to  give  to  certain  individuals 
(v.  3)  not  only  has  an  end  goal  in  view  (v.  5)  but  the  charge  is  itself  inherent  in 
Timothy’s  call  (v.  18),  a serious,  even  somber,  issue  that  is  missed  if  one  is  concerned 
with  I Tim.  1:3-7  only.  To  this,  another  observation  needs  to  be  added.  We  note 
that  the  mention  of  Timothy’s  call  is  preceded  by  Paul’s  lengthy  description  of  his 
own  call  into  ministry  which  raises  the  issue  as  to  how  each  call  functions  in  the 
paragraph.  Paul’s  utter  dependence  on  Divine  mercy — seeing  that  he  was  once  a 
blasphemer,  persecutor,  and  an  insolent  individual — unveils  a “pattern”  for  others 
(v.  16),  which,  in  turn,  encourages  Timothy  to  face  with  confidence  the  formidable 
task  at  hand  of  dealing  with  recalcitrant  and  obstreperous  individuals  in  Ephesus 
(1:3-7).  If  tI'e  insolent  Saul  of  Tarsus  could  receive  mercy,  it  is  no  less  possible  that 
erring  Ephesians  may  be  reclaimed  by  that  same  mercy.  Moreover,  Timothy’s  call 
itself  has  its  own  powerful  source.  Paul’s  young  protege  can  hardly  miss  the  implied 
connection  between  the  prophecies  which  Paul  says  “pointed  to  you”  (v.  18)  and  the 
irresistible  call  which  came  variously  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets  (e.  g.  Amos 
3:3-8).  The  issue  is  clear:  exegesis  and  exposition  of  a given  passage  must  deal  cre- 
atively with  the  parameters  of  the  entire  paragraph  in  question.  Similar  inquiries 
regarding  Oden’s  systematic  treatment  need  to  be  raised  throughout  his  work. 

But  now,  in  spite  of  my  “exegetical  demurrals,”  Oden’s  commentary  is  nonethe- 
less warmly  commended  to  readers.  It  joins  its  companion  volumes  in  the  Interpre- 
tation series  to  give  pastors  and  teachers  another  helpful  tool  in  teaching  the  Bible. 

Cullen  I K Story 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Boring,  M.  Eugene.  Revelation.  Interpretation  Commentary.  Louisville:  fohn  Knox 
Press,  1989.  Pp.  236.  $18.95. 

This  addition  to  the  library  on  the  Apocalypse  is  a very  welcome  one.  As  a 
scholar,  Professor  Boring  (Texas  Christian  University)  is  fully  competent  to  deal 
with  the  intricate  riddles  of  apocalyptic  thought.  Such  competence  stems  in  part 
from  earlier  explorations  of  early  Christian  prophecy  (cf.  his  Sayings  of  the  Risen 
Jesus).  His  thorough  and  perceptive  research  makes  this  commentary  one  of  the  best 
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in  the  series  called  Interpretation,  fully  achieving  the  objective  of  that  series:  “to 
assist  teachers  and  preachers  in  their  homiletic  and  educative  tasks.” 

After  a very  extensive  introduction,  Boring  moves  from  segment  to  segment  of 
the  text  (not  verse-to-verse),  providing  the  historical  and  theological  observations 
needed  for  understanding  each.  He  reinforces  discussion  with  valuable  cross-refer- 
ences that  enable  diligent  teachers/preachers  to  explore  on  their  own  the  complex 
background  and  rich  intertextuality  of  John’s  thought.  From  first  to  last,  the  com- 
ments stress  John’s  prophetic  and  pastoral  responsibilities  to  his  churches,  the  litur- 
gical orientation  of  his  visions,  his  reliance  on  performative  rather  than  proposi- 
tional language,  and  the  constant  control  of  his  thinking  exercised  by  the  crucified 
and  risen  Lord.  Aware  of  a modern  reader’s  difficulties  with  such  matters  as  the 
violent  imagery  and  the  roles  attributed  to  Satan,  Boring  adds  some  very  helpful 
reflections  on  those  matters.  The  volume  is  so  well-organized  and  so  clearly  written 
that  it  ranks  among  the  three  or  four  best  recent  commentaries  on  the  Book  of 
Revelation. 

I find  myself  in  disagreement  in  four  areas,  in  which  Professor  Boring  represents 
the  majority  of  current  scholars  and  I the  minority.  First,  I think  he  places  exorbi- 
tant emphasis  on  locating  the  primary  occasion  for  the  prophecies  in  the  persecution 
of  the  churches  by  Roman  authorities.  The  prophet’s  Babylon  is  equated  with 
Rome,  the  succession  of  kings  in  chapter  17  with  the  list  of  emperors,  the  worship 
of  the  beast  with  emperor-worship,  the  number  666  with  Nero,  and  the  end  of 
history  with  the  fall  of  Babylon  Rome  (p.  172).  In  making  these  equations,  Boring 
seems  to  confuse  apocalyptic  language  with  allegory,  with  objectifying,  proposi- 
tional, code  language,  which  he  has  rightly  attacked  in  his  introduction  (pp.  51-59). 
Moreover,  there  is  scant  evidence  for  widespread,  continuous  persecution  by  Roman 
officials  at  this  early  date. 

Second,  this  exclusive  concentration  on  the  political  enemies  of  the  churches  en- 
ables Boring,  along  with  many  other  scholars,  to  minimize  the  persecution  that 
stemmed  from  the  synagogues  of  Asia.  Of  this,  there  is  explicit  evidence  in  the  seven 
letters  (chapters  2,  3)  and  implicit  evidence  elsewhere.  From  the  time  of  Jesus  on, 
this  messianic  movement  had  been  condemned  as  blasphemy  by  many  Jewish  lead- 
ers, especially  where,  as  in  John’s  case,  the  messianists  were  Jewish.  The  Torah  itself 
called  for  the  sternest  of  punishments  for  blasphemy.  Up  until  the  time  of  John, 
Jews  seem  to  have  been  the  instigators  in  the  use  of  violence  against  followers  of 
Jesus,  and,  given  the  Christ-centered  thought  of  John,  it  is  hard  to  visualize  the 
synagogues  as  being  suddenly  quiescent.  But  it  is  the  fashion  among  current  schol- 
ars to  minimize  such  hostility  under  the  assumption,  mistaken  in  my  judgment, 
that  to  recognize  it  would  encourage  anti-Semitism. 

Third,  in  stressing  John’s  concern  with  the  external  political  enemies,  little  effort 
is  given  to  penetrate  the  internal  world  where  the  struggles  to  meet  the  demands  of 
Christian  discipleship  take  place.  It  was  in  the  heart  that  the  temptations  of  Satan 
had  to  be  overcome.  It  was  in  the  soul  of  the  congregations  that  the  attractions  of 
false  prophets  had  to  be  identified  and  resisted.  The  maintenance  of  courage  and 
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unity  in  a hostile  society  required  astute  leadership  by  the  true  prophets,  not  only 
in  interpreting  the  historical  developments  and  the  story  of  Jesus  in  their  light  (p. 
26),  but  also  in  identifying  the  inner  points  of  stress,  where  faith  and  love  were  most 
vulnerable.  I think  that  Boring’s  focus  upon  the  succession  of  emperors  in  distant 
Rome  is  more  reflective  of  modern  civil  religion  than  of  ancient  Christian  suffering. 

Finally,  this  commentary  does  not  do  justice  to  the  deeper  challenges  that  John’s 
faith  offers  to  modern  historical  methodology.  Boring  says  that  a true  understand- 
ing of  Revelation  “is  not  an  alternative  to  historical  understanding,  but  it  does  go 
beyond  it’’  (p.  46).  1 commend  such  honesty.  But  I believe  that  there  is  greater 
conflict  between  the  God-oriented  and  Christ-dominated  thought  of  John,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  objectivizing  historical  methods,  on  the  other,  than  this  author  con- 
cedes. He  appears  to  accept  as  finally  adequate  the  historian's  concepts  of  history, 
the  world,  the  end  of  history,  and  he  appears  to  force  John’s  thought  into  conformity 
with  those  concepts.  It  is  possible  that  John’s  ways  of  dealing  with  Christian  expe- 
rience may  be  superior  to  the  modern  historian’s. 

These  caveats  aside,  I recommend  this  commentary  to  preachers  and  teachers, 
confident  that  they  will  find  it  to  be  highly  stimulating  and  richly  rewarding,  as 
they  wrestle  with  the  successive  visions  of  the  prophet  John. 

Paul  S.  Minear 
Guilford,  Conn. 

Bacon,  Margaret  Hope.  Let  This  Life  Speaf  The  Legacy  of  Henry  Joel  Cadbury. 
Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1987.  Pp.  xvi  + 253.  $28.95. 

Henry  Joel  Cadbury  made  his  mark  on  twentieth-century  culture  as  a biblical 
scholar  and  teacher  of  world  renown,  a Quaker  leader,  and  a peace  and  civil  rights 
activist.  This  biography,  which  was  written  by  an  author  who  has  several  books  on 
Quaker  history  and  biography  to  her  credit,  brings  to  the  reader  many  insights  into 
Cadbury’s  character  and  person,  including  his  light  sense  of  humor  and  his  heavy 
commitment  to  principle. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  a slightly  altered  form  of  Quaker  founder  George 
Fox’s  message,  “Let  your  lives  speak.”  It  was  a motto  that  Cadbury  often  repeated 
in  words  and  always  in  action.  As  an  active  pacifist,  he  represented  a rare  combi- 
nation of  academic  excellence  and  religious  commitment,  winning  admiration  even 
among  those  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  For  twenty-four  years  he  guided  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  from  a local  Philadelphia  group  into  an  or- 
ganization of  international  scope;  in  1942  he  accepted  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  on  its 
behalf. 

As  a biblical  scholar,  he  served  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  as  Secretary  from 
1916  to  1933,  and  as  President  in  1936,  and  spent  his  teaching  career  at  Havertord, 
then  Harvard,  then  Bryn  Mawr,  and  finally  back  to  Harvard.  His  1914  dissertation, 
published  later  as  The  Style  and  Literary  Method  of  Lu/{e  (1920),  won  him  wide 
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acclaim.  Among  many  other  contributions  in  the  thorough  scholarship  represented 
in  this  volume  was  the  overthrow  of  a dictum  long  accepted  by  such  scholars  as 
Harnack,  Zahn,  Moffatt,  and  many  others,  namely,  that  one  can  prove  that  Luke 
was  a medical  man  because  of  the  parallels  between  literary  expressions  and  vocab- 
ulary common  to  Luke  and  to  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other  Greek  physicians.  But 
Cadbury  showed  that  the  same  literary  expressions  and  vocabulary  can  be  found 
also  in  the  Septuagint,  in  Josephus,  in  Lucian,  and  in  other  Greek  literary  figures; 
that  is,  if  such  parallels  prove  Luke  to  be  a physician,  they  would  prove  all  these 
others  also  to  be  physicians.  The  most  that  such  parallels  can  disclose,  therefore,  is 
that  Luke,  like  the  other  authors  mentioned,  was  an  educated  writer  who  made  use 
of  expressions  and  vocabulary  characteristic  of  such  persons.  And,  of  course,  the 
reference  to  “Luke  the  beloved  physician”  of  Col.  4.14  still  stands  even  though  the 
so-called  literary  analysis  is  seen  to  be  inappropriate  in  proving  him  to  be  a physi- 
cian. 

Cadbury  was  a valued  member  of  the  New  Testament  section  of  the  RSV  Com- 
mittee. After  the  RSV  Bible  was  published  in  1952  and  the  Episcopalian  Church 
requested  that  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  also  be  included  in  the  RSV  translation, 
Cadbury  was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  RSV  committee,  to  whom  four  new 
members  were  elected,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  During 
the  years  from  1952  to  1957,  when  the  task  for  the  Apocrypha  was  completed,  the 
present  reviewer  (who  was  one  of  the  four  new  members  added  to  the  RSV  com- 
mittee) came  to  have  an  even  higher  opinion  of  Cadbury’s  scholarship  as  well  as  his 
simplicity,  modesty,  and  integrity. 

This  volume  tells  the  life  story  of  a great  man,  and  is  documented  from  Cad- 
bury’s publications,  speeches,  diaries,  and  letters,  as  well  as  by  references  to  him  in 
numerous  other  records  as  well  as  correspondence  with  family  and  friends.  These 
sources  are  given  in  the  volume’s  bibliography,  and  there  is  an  extensive  index.  A 
good  number  of  personal  and  family  photographs  add  to  the  value  of  the  biography. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Erickson,  Craig  Douglas.  Participating  in  Worship:  History,  Theory,  and  Practice. 
Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1989.  Pp.  226.  $14.95. 

Craig  Douglas  Erickson  has  given  us  the  book  people  concerned  with  liturgical 
renewal  have  been  waiting  for — a combination  of  the  history,  theory,  and  practice 
of  Christian  worship.  Whereas  most  books  in  this  discipline  approach  things  histor- 
ically, arguing  that  because  things  were  done  this  way  they  should  be  done  this  way 
today,  Erickson  has  given  us  a sound  biblical,  pastoral,  historical,  and  practical 
framework  as  a foundation  for  understanding  why  various  Christian  traditions 
have  worshiped  as  they  have.  From  there  he  argues  for  a liturgy  which  is  truly 
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universal,  inclusive,  and  fully  participatory,  suited  to  equipped  people  for  the  life  of 
faith  as  we  approach  the  oncoming  century. 

This  book  is  written  in  a lyric,  engaging,  and  lucid  style.  Starting  with  the  con- 
viction that  worship  is  the  work  of  all  members  of  the  priestly  community  (I  Peter 
2:90,  and  therefore  must  be  completely  participatory,  Erickson  reviews  the  number 
of  ways  the  people  of  God  participate  in  worship  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  The  book  is 
structured  around  six  forms  of  participation:  spontaneous  involvement,  silent  en- 
gagement, interiorized  verbal  participation,  prophetic  verbal  participation,  lay  par- 
ticipation, and  multi-sensate  (sacramental)  participation. 

The  section  on  ritual  versus  ritualism  is  exceptional.  It  will  help  those  who  have 
not  thought  of  their  own  worship  as  “ritual”  come  to  a better  understanding  of  how 
ritual  functions  in  all  forms  and  styles  of  worship.  The  chapter  on  the  relationship 
and  effect  of  memory  in  prayer  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  unlocking  many 
mysteries  concerning  what  it  means  to  “remember  before  God.”  This  chapter  also 
includes  a wonderful  introduction  to  the  role  of  music  in  worship,  and  the  many 
ways  in  which  song  functions  as  corporate  memory  before  God.  Erickson’s  back- 
ground as  a musician  is  apparent  in  this  helpful  introduction  to  new  and  renewed 
trends  today  in  the  music  of  the  liturgy. 

For  those  preachers  who  view  liturgical  renewal  as  an  encroachment  upon  the 
discipline  of  preaching,  the  sixth  chapter  will  set  the  record  straight.  Erickson,  an 
expert  on  sacramental  practices  of  American  Presbyterianism,  makes  it  clear  that 
preaching  itself  is  a sacramental  act  in  which  the  preacher  is  called  to  be  God’s  agent 
of  prophecy — the  one  through  whom  God  speaks  in  contemporary  ways.  He  writes 
“It  is  the  gift  of  proclaiming  God’s  unchanging  word  in  an  improvisational  mode, 
so  that  it  might  be  recognized  anew ” (p.  104).  This  chapter  should  be  required  reading 
in  any  preaching  course  being  taught  today,  and  will  enable  pastors  to  better  un- 
derstand their  own  preaching  ministries. 

Focusing  on  the  implications  of  the  incarnation,  the  chapter  entitled  “With  Heart 
and  Hands  and  Voices”  gives  the  biblical  and  historical  foundation  not  only  for  a 
contemporary  sacramental  theology,  but  also  for  much  which  is  being  called  the 
kinetics  of  worship  today.  Not  only  does  Erickson  help  us  understand  signs,  ges- 
tures, postures  and  other  physical  actions  in  worship,  he  also  traces  how  many  such 
practices  have  been  cut  loose  from  their  biblical  roots  and  become  occasions  for 
distortion  in  worship. 

The  last  chapter  is  a call  for  a synthesis  of  the  six  dynamics  of  participation  into 
the  Lord’s  Day  service  as  a liturgy  of  Word  and  Sacrament.  Here  each  element  of 
worship  is  brought  to  the  fore  to  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  potential  to  enable  the 
community  to  exercise  its  common  priesthood,  offering  sacrifices  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  through  lessons,  congregational  song  and  other  forms  of 
prayer,  preaching,  self-offering,  and  thanksgiving  in  bread  and  wine. 

Erickson  is  one  of  a small  but  emerging  group  of  scholars  in  the  reformed  tra- 
dition who  have  been  trained  to  approach  worship  from  the  discipline  of  liturgical 
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theology  rather  than  as  history  or  homiletics.  He  has  written  an  eloquent  book 
appropriate  not  only  for  seminarians  and  pastors,  but  most  especially  for  elders, 
worship  committees,  and  any  person  interested  in  Christian  worship.  Each  chapter 
includes  its  own  study  guide  to  enable  group  discussion. 

As  a postscript,  I recently  used  the  work  with  our  session  on  a two  day  retreat. 
First,  the  elders  found  the  book  immanently  readable  and  understandable.  Second, 
it  helped  them  better  understand  and  appreciate  their  own  worship  tradition. 
Third,  it  made  them  more  willing  to  be  open  to  other  worship  traditions  within  the 
Christian  household.  That  is  no  small  feat!  This  book  is  a must  for  all  who  lead  or 
are  interested  in  Christian  worship. 

Fred  R.  Anderson 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Macleod,  Donald.  The  Problem  of  Preaching.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987. 
Pp.  95.  $5.95. 

In  this  book,  one  of  America’s  best  known  teachers  of  preaching  pulls  us  back 
into  his  classroom  for  a spirited  refresher  course  on  “what  manner  oi  persons”  we 
ought  to  be.  The  problem  of  preaching  is  not  a problem  of  reaching  per  se.  The 
problem  is  preachers  who  have  lost  their  sense  of  identity,  their  faith  in  the  gospel 
to  change  lives,  their  faith  in  preaching,  and,  for  some,  their  faith  in  God. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  Macleod  dislikes  in  a preacher.  Preachers  who  have  lost 
their  faith  in  preaching  and  their  identities  as  “servants  of  the  Word"  are  apt  to 
become  “peddlers  of  pious  niceties,”  “avid  humanitarians,”  “walking  incarnations 
of  the  Gallup  poll,”  “organization  men  or  women,”  “big  brothers,”  “helping 
hands,”  “diffusers  of  radiant  cheerfulness,”  and  “blessers  of  culture.”  The  pulpit 
offerings  of  such  preachers  become  irrelevant,  moralistic,  lifeless,  and  uninformed. 
There  is  little  on  the  academic  front  to  correct  this  drift:  seminaries  are  requiring 
less  training  in  preaching.  There  is  no  help  on  the  denominational  front:  this  source 
seems  to  think  the  answer  is  to  jazz  up  the  liturgy.  No  help  comes  from  the  admin- 
istrative front:  the  remedy  here  is  to  clutter  up  the  Christian  calendar  with  dozens 
of  “special”  days  until  there  is  no  time  to  preach  Christ  and  his  gospel.  The  situation 
on  the  parish  scene  doesn’t  help  either:  what  is  wanted  here  is  a manager  not  a 
prophet. 

As  a result  of  all  this,  too  many  preachers  find  a comfortable  berth  and  try  to 
keep  things  going  by  feeding  the  people  from  their  own  resources.  Preaching  is 
weak  with  nothing  in  it  to  “make  you  feel  uneasy.”  Macleod  declares  tersely  that, 
“No  preacher  can  continue  to  face  this  age  with  a small  message.  Neither  can  one 
declare  a big  message  which  one  has  no  right  to  speak.” 

The  preacher  has  no  right  to  proclaim  the  gospel  unless  he  or  she  has  heard, 
grasped,  and  wrestled  with  the  Word  of  the  gospel  himself.  Macleod  calls  for  a 
generation  of  preachers  who  saturate  themselves  in  the  written  Word,  the  Bible, 
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and  the  living  Word,  Christ.  “The  true  and  faithful  preacher  has  a grasp  on  the 
Bible  through  years  of  academic  and  theological  training;  but  also,  he  or  she  is 
grasped  by  the  Bible  through  a personal  experience  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal 
Word,  in  their  life”  (91).  Then  the  preached  word  (as  per  Barth,  Ebeling,  Fuchs, 
Wingren)  becomes  the  Word  of  God.  Only  a preacher  seized  and  broken  by  the 
living  Word  can  “confront  a sinning  world  with  a speaking  and  saving  God.”  The 
problem  of  preaching  is  not  the  problem  of  preparing  and  delivering  sermons,  but 
the  problem  of  preparing  a preacher  and  delivering  that. 

The  first  three  chapters  and  the  epilogue  form  the  heart  of  the  book.  There  are 
two  chapters  that  deal  with  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons.  Standard 
counsel  on  exegesis,  hermeneutics,  and  homiletics  is  to  be  found  here.  Two  chapters 
on  method  in  a book  about  preparing  preachers  rather  than  sermons  is  a bit  oxy- 
moronic,  but  the  advice  is  good,  though  not  new. 

Wesley  D.  Tracy 
Nazarene  Theological  Seminary 

Wilson-Kastner,  Patricia.  Imagery  for  Preaching.  Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1989. 
Pp  1 12.  $6.95. 

Patricia  Wilson-Kastner,  former  Professor  of  Preaching  at  General  Theological 
Seminary  and  now  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  in  Norwich,  Connect- 
icut, believes  that  one  of  the  critical  challenges  before  preachers  today  is  “to  keep 
people  interested  in  a sermon.”  It  is  on  this  premise  that  the  book  seems  to  proceed. 
She  first  underlines  a bias  in  the  history  of  Western  thought  toward  the  rational 
and  against  the  emotional.  Then,  noting  the  current  shift  of  emphasis  in  our  culture 
from  the  intellectual  to  the  intuitive  she  asks,  “How  does  this  shift  in  awareness  of 
the  human  spirit  and  its  workings  affect  the  ways  we  preach  the  good  news  of  God’s 
activity?” 

Where  does  she  go  for  authoritative  knowledge  concerning  human  conscious- 
ness? According  to  depth  psychology,  communication  theory,  and  insights  from 
other  cultures,  as  well  as  the  feminist  and  liberation  theologians,  what  “interests”  a 
modern  congregation  is  no  longer  (if  ever)  “theses  and  three  points,”  but  rather 
language  that  uses  imagery  and  narrative.  If  we  are  to  take  account  of  newer  un- 
derstandings of  human  consciousness,  then  we  must  preach  in  such  a way  that  wre 
appeal  to  the  emotional  and  intuitive  side  of  the  brain. 

Next  she  turns  to  the  Bible  as  a source  of  images  for  preaching.  On  the  basis  of 
the  first  chapter’s  analysis  of  human  consciousness,  it  is  judged  to  be  a good  source 
of  imagery  because  biblical  people  were  closer  to  the  primal  mind  than  to  the  sci- 
entific mind.  The  language  is  imaginative  and  so  engages  the  whole  person.  Moving 
from  the  theoretical  to  the  concrete  herself,  Wilson-Kastner  explores  the  images  of 
rock,  light,  parent,  maker,  judge,  and  warrior  from  the  Old  Testament;  and  from 
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the  New  Testament  she  considers  Jesus’  use  of  imagery  and  parable  in  relation  to 
preaching  possibilities. 

What  specifically,  then,  is  involved  in  preaching  an  image?  Wilson-Kaster  rec- 
ognizes the  difficulty  in  teaching  what  is,  in  large  part,  intuitive.  Nevertheless,  she 
offers  five  guidelines:  first,  that  the  sermon  throughout  be  congruent  with  the  cho- 
sen image;  second,  that  images  used  be  a part  of  common  human  experience;  third, 
that  the  multidimensionality  of  the  image  be  played  out  to  its  fullest;  fourth,  that 
the  imagery  carry  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  particular  congregation  in  which  it  is 
heard;  and  finally,  that  the  image  be  left  open-ended  so  that  it  might  involve  the 
listener  in  its  depth. 

Alongside  the  discussion  of  imagery  (a  discussion  that  directs  our  attention  to- 
ward the  style  of  the  sermon  and  its  capacity  to  interest),  Wilson-Kastner  believes 
that  the  sermon  functions  within  the  service  of  worship  as  prayer.  To  this  end  she 
includes  a discussion  of  prayer  in  general  and  Ignatian  prayer  in  particular.  The 
Ignatian  method  of  praying,  of  entering  the  story  of  scripture  imaginatively,  is  of- 
fered as  guidance  to  preachers  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  which  major  in  im- 
agery. Finally,  she  suggests  possible  structures  for  sermons  and  includes  a sermon 
of  her  own  which  “preaches  the  imagery.”  Her  conclusion  is  that  preaching,  in  the 
context  of  the  whole  of  the  liturgy,  should  provide  “the  most  moving  and  carefully 
wrought  images  possible”  to  allow  the  encounter  between  God  and  the  human 
hearer  to  happen:  “The  preacher’s  vocation  is  to  preach  so  that  flames  of  fire  leap 
. . . from  all  those  images  proclaimed  in  the  sermons  of  our  liturgy.” 

Unfortunately,  Wilson-Kastner’s  own  use  of  images  is  flat  rather  than  flaming. 
Her  many  discussions  of  rock  and  her  suggested  “verbal  sensory  journey”  to  Mount 
Zion  with  sand  and  grit  between  our  toes,  pebbles  and  sharp  stones  along  the  path, 
with  unyielding  rock  beneath  our  feet  does  little  to  catch  the  imagination  off-guard 
and  “tease  it  into  active  thought.”  Such  is  always  the  danger  of  doing  what  one  is 
theoretically  discussing. 

What  is  more  bothersome  about  this  book  than  its  style  is  its  dismissal  of  theo- 
logical substance  (what  seemingly  no  longer  “interests”)  in  favor  of  the  use  of  pow- 
erful images  capable  of  moving  the  human  emotions  toward  God.  Despite  her  as- 
sertion that  sermons  with  three  points  are  devoid  of  imagery,  not  even  expository 
preachers  would  dispute  the  primacy  of  metaphor  when  speaking  about  God,  nor 
would  many  take  issue  with  current  movements  to  reclaim  narrative  as  an  impor- 
tant form  for  proclamation.  Lack  of  imagery  is  generally  not  what  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  current  malaise  in  the  pulpit. 

The  problem  with  preaching  today  has  more  to  do  with  preachers  who  have 
nothing  to  proclaim  rather  than  with  preachers  who  are  simply  boring.  Stories  they 
can  tell;  images  they  can  “weave”;  personal  experiences  they  can  recount;  but  as  to 
the  substance  of  God’s  self-revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  meaning  of  that 
knowledge  of  God  for  human  life,  they  are  silent.  Why?  If  this  book  is  any  clue, 
preachers  have  been  taught  to  go  to  psychology,  communications  theory,  and  espe- 
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cially  to  their  own  experience  for  the  authoritative  word  about  human  existence 
long  before  they  go  to  the  biblical  text  or  to  their  own  theological  tradition.  In 
addition,  they  have  been  taught  to  be  entertaining  before  they  have  learned  what  is 
required  of  those  who  would  presume  to  be  ministers  of  a Word  not  their  own. 

In  his  recent  book  on  The  Reformed  Imperative , John  Leith  asserts  that,  “The 
renewal  of  the  church  will  come  with  the  recovery  of  the  sermon  that  is  not  moral 
advice  or  political  rhetoric  or  personal  therapy  or  entertainment  but  the  means  of 
God’s  grace  to  forgive  and  to  sanctify,  to  heal  and  to  fortify  human  hearts  for  the 
great  crises  and  challenges  of  life.”  If  ever  we  are  to  preach  such  sermons,  we  need 
concern  ourselves  again  with  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith  more  than  the 
style  of  our  rhetoric,  with  the  nature  of  revelation  more  than  the  methods  of  emo- 
tional titilation.  For  those  who  have  been  given  the  gift  of  creative  expression,  Im- 
agery for  Preaching  may  be  a confirmation  of  what  they  already  do  well;  for  those 
without  that  gift,  this  book  will  take  mediocre  preachers  down  an  illusory  path 
which  leads  toward  pretty  preaching. 

Cynthia  A.  Jarvis 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Read,  David  H.  C.  Grace  Thus  Far.  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub. 
Co.,  1986.  Pp.  130.  $8.95. 

The  concept  or  idiom  that  life  is  a journey  has  been  current  of  late  in  religious 
descriptions  and  thinking.  David  H.  C.  Read,  who  is  now  retiring  after  an  illustri- 
ous ministry  spanning  thirty-three  years  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City,  has  set  down  in  two  engaging  volumes  many  facts  about 
and  reflections  upon  his  spiritual  and  professional  journey  under  the  titles:  This 
Grace  Given  (1984)  and  Grace  Thus  Far  (1986).  The  former  (reviewed  in  the  Bulletin, 
6.2,  pp.  149-150)  covered  his  early  life  in  Scotland,  his  World  War  II  incarceration 
for  five  years  in  a German  concentration  camp,  his  resumption  of  post-w'ar  parish 
work  including  chaplaincy  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  finally  a call  to 
succeed  George  A.  Buttrick  in  one  of  Manhattan’s  most  prestigious  pulpits. 

The  second  volume  covers  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  a colorful  ministry 
including  the  exciting  days  of  the  1950’s,  the  “turbulent  sixties,”  the  restless  seven- 
ties, and  the  eighties — a period  of  seasoned  proclamation  tempered  by  reflection 
upon  lessons  learned  and  a deepened  spirituality.  For  Read  his  career  has  been  a 
pilgrimage  of  grace  and  his  telling  of  it  provides  everyone  of  us  with  insights  and 
an  understanding  regarding  the  Gospel  he  has  declared  with  assurance  and  effec- 
tiveness in  what  Flarvey  Cox  called  the  “secular  city.” 

The  first  chapter  describes  the  emotional  transition  from  five  years  as  a prisoner 
of  war  (he  refers  to  it  as  “a  big  hole  out  of  anyone’s  life”)  into  a world  of  freedom. 
Chapter  2 covers  his  return  to  a Scottish  parish  as  one  whose  whole  “theology  had 
been  through  the  mill,”  but  with  him  there  was  “still  a Gospel  to  preach"  and  the 
conviction  that  in  the  new  post-war  world  the  “Church  had  to  speak  to  it  and  act 
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in  it  as  the  body  of  Christ  on  earth.”  Very  soon  an  invitation  came  to  him  to  become 
the  first  chaplain  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  an  appointment  which  had  orig- 
inated in  a response  to  “the  students’  demand  for  such  an  addition  to  the  University 
staff.”  Chapter  3 combines  an  account  of  his  ministry  to  the  University  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  his  call  to  America.  Chapters  4 and  5 contain  a fascinating  story 
of  a parish  ministry  in  New  York,  a place  once  dubbed  as  “the  graveyard  of  preach- 
ers.” Then  follow  three  intensely  interesting  chapters:  impressions  made  upon  him 
through  three  decades  of  a changing  church  in  a rapidly  changing  world,  of  per- 
sonal encounters  with  leaders  and  thinkers  in  church  and  state,  and  scores  of  mis- 
sions to  academic  and  religious  events  and  institutions. 

Read’s  story  is  written  in  plain  and  easy-flowing  prose.  Despite  the  human  temp- 
tation a person  of  his  distinction  might  have  to  boast,  he  never  commends  himself 
but  in  and  through  both  crises  and  successes  he  acknowledges  the  presence  of  an 
ally,  namely,  grace  undeserved.  This  book  is  commended  to  every  preaching  min- 
ister as  an  elixir,  especially  to  any  who  may  be  questioning  whether  or  not  his  or 
her  journey  is  worthwhile. 

Donald  Macleod 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Wyschogrod,  Michael.  The  Body  of  Faith:  God  and  the  People  Israel.  San  Francisco: 
Harper  & Row,  1989  (paperback;  1983,  hardback).  Pp.  265.  $14.95. 

It  was  surprising  to  read  a book  by  a careful  and  thoughtful  Jewish  scholar  who 
would  not  apologize  for  writing  “theology.”  It  has  been  clear  in  discussions  between 
Christians  and  Jews  in  the  last  thirty  years  that  Jewish  scholars  write  philosophy,  or 
talk  about  ethics,  or  discuss  liturgical  practices,  or  even  try  to  define  what  it  means 
to  be  a Jew,  but  never  dabble  in  or  get  serious  about  theology,  at  least  as  Christians 
use  the  term.  “Jews  may  not  see  God.  To  see  God  is  to  die.  God  can  only  be  heard, 
and  what  he  says  cannot  become  an  object  of  analysis  . . . Because  God  is  not  seen, 
there  is  no  logos  of  God.  And  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  speak  of  Jewish  theology” 
(P-  r73)- 

Further,  theology — talk  about  God,  or  descriptions  of  God — were  left  to  Chris- 
tians who  have  always  speculated  about  the  nature  and  substance  of  God.  It  has 
been  Christian  theologians  who  have  written  systematic  theologies  about  God,  not 
Jewish  thinkers.  But  Michael  Wyschogrod,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Baruch  Col- 
lege of  the  City  University  of  New  York  and  consultant  to  the  Presbyterian  paper 
on  A Theological  Understanding  of  the  Relationship  between  Christians  and  Jews,  has 
written  a well-reasoned  and  easy-to-read  theology  called  The  Body  of  Faith:  God  in 
the  People  Israel.  This  1983  (1989  paperback)  book  takes  seriously  “the  reality  of 
God  as  person”  (p.  92).  Wyschogrod  goes  beyond  simply  talking  about  God  in  per- 
sonal terms.  The  outline  of  his  work  reminds  one  of  a Christian  theology  complete 
with  an  eschatological  last  chapter  (“Messianic  Judaism,”  pp.  254-256). 

But  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  Wyschogrod  has  attempted  to  mimic  Christian 
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theologians.  He  has  not  tried  to  recreate  a Christian  systematic  theology,  but  he  has 
contributed  a readable  and  provocative  “theology”  that  uniquely  expresses  thoughts 
about  God  from  a Jewish  perspective.  Yet  the  borders  between  Christian  and  Jewish 
thought  are  always  clear  in  this  volume. 

Theology,  as  Wyschogrod  uses  it,  is  talk  about  God  as  person  which  leads  to 
Israel’s  self-understanding  as  both  “elected  by  God”  (p.  62)  and  as  a people  who 
develop  their  ethics  out  of  this  “carnal  election"  (pp.  175,  197).  This  election  forms 
the  center  of  Wyschogrod’s  theology. 

The  Body  of  Faith  helps  the  novice  as  well  as  the  more  sophisticated  student  in 
Christianity  and  Judaism  appreciate  the  connections  between  the  two  traditions 
without  sinking  into  the  trap  of  mixing  the  two.  The  author  forms  a bond  between 
Christian  and  Jew  by  demonstrating  that  even  though  we  may  diverge  when  it 
comes  to  election,  both  Christian  and  Jew  agree  that  God  is  central  to  our  self- 
understanding. For  Christians,  God  is  understood  through  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus.  For  Jews,  God  is  known  through  their  election  as  a people  (p.  175).  The  last 
paragraph  of  the  book  gives  this  summary  of  Jewish  self-understanding:  “The  cir- 
cumcised body  of  Israel  is  the  dark,  carnal  presence  through  which  the  redemption 
makes  its  way  in  history.  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews  because  the  flesh  of  Israel  is  the 
abode  of  the  divine  presence  in  the  world.  It  is  the  carnal  anchor  that  God  has  sunk 
into  the  soil  of  creation”  (p.  256). 

Throughout  The  Body  of  Faith,  Wyschogrod  presents  an  ongoing  critique  of 
some  Christian’s  teachings  about  Jews  and  Judaism  which  is  an  important  reason 
for  Christians  to  read  this  book.  The  criticisms  help  the  Christian  reconsider  certain 
distortions  about  Jews  and  Judaism  long  a part  of  the  church’s  teachings. 

At  the  same  time  Wyschogrod  needs  to  be  more  careful  in  his  description  of 
Christian  teaching.  His  characterizations  of  Christians  as  “fleeing  the  world  for  the 
safety  of  the  church”  (p.  68),  or  espousing  a “completed  salvation  history”  (pp.  69, 
225),  or  separating  of  Christianity  from  the  political  realm  (p.  219),  or  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  “missionizing”  of  non-Christians,  are  inappropriate  and  weaken 
his  excellent  descriptions  of  Christian  thought  in  other  sections  of  his  book  (pp.  50, 
207-208). 

Another  weakness  of  the  book  is  its  overuse  of  male  language  tor  God  and  the 
rest  of  us.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Wyschogrod  to  have  simply  written  a dis- 
claimer explaining  his  prolific  use  of  male  language.  The  weight  of  masculine  lan- 
guage used  for  God  and  humankind  throughout  a book  written  in  the  1980s  is 
distracting  and  insensitive. 

In  spite  of  these  weaknesses  this  book  is  a thoughtful  and  useable  introduction  to 
liberal  Jewish  thinking  about  God  within  the  people  of  Israel. 

Robert  S.  MacLennan 
Scarsdale,  NY 
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